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New Resources 
In Teacher Education 


One of the criteria which serves to 
identify a profession is the quality 
and extent of ils period of training 
and preparation. Law and medicine 
and the ministry have long held 
claim to eminence and earned respect 
by virtue of clearly defined programs 
of pre-professional and specialized 


Such 


part of the externals 


education. requirements are 


child 


teachers were not expected then to 


ration in 


concern themselves with children as 
individual personalities, nor to adapt 
their teaching objectives and methods 
toward the aim of personal and social 
adjustment of the children who were 
entrusted to them; children were then 


considered but passive recipients of a 


development, for 


need a subject-matter knowledge far 
beyond the content which it is ex- 
pected she will present to the alert 
minds of her pupils; not only does 
she need skillful professional training 
in the use and interpretation of in- 
struments of evaluation and of diag 
nosis of problem-situations, as well 
as in specific methods of teaching: 
nol only does she need a competent 
understanding of the growth and de- 
velopment of children and their pat- 
terns of behavior; but she needs also 
a rich general education for herself, 
lor the teacher of today is a partici- 
pating citizen in her own right, a parl 
of the very culture in which she and 
her students live. 


Teacher education 


which signify lo a 
lay world the com- 
petency of an indi- 
vidual to minister to 
the needs of human- 
ity in the service 
area of his choice. 
The steady improve- 
ment in standards of 
preparation has been 
largely responsible 
lor the increased re- 


spect for teaching as 


al profession. | 

Within the mem | 
ory of many still in | 
| 


service in the schools 


The Teachers College Journal seeks to present competent dis- 
cussions of professional problems in education, and toward this 
end restricts its contributing personnel to those of training and 
experience in the field. The Journal does not engage in re-publi- 
cation practice, in the belief that previously published material, 
however creditable, has already been made available to the pro- 


fessional public through its original publication. 


Manuscripts concerned with controversial issues are welcomed, has 
with the express understanding that all such issues are published 
without editorial bias or discrimination. 


Articles are presented on the authority of their writers, and do 
nol necessarily commit the Journal to points of view so expressed. 
At all times, the Journal reserves the right to refuse publication if 
in the opinion of the Editorial Board an author has violated 
standards of professional ethics or journalistic presentation. 


is in a rebirth. At a 
adult 


education has ex. 


time when 
tended opportunities 
lor cultural advance 
and special training 
on a richer level than 
ever before. the need 
been demon- 
strated for the con- 
tinued education of 
teachers-in-service if 
the clear, churning, 
rapid current of the 
stream of profession- 


al education is to 


continue ils progress 


and colleges of the 
nation, teachers began their careers 
with little or no training except the 
previous completion of the qrades 
They 


taught “by the book”, and a naive 


they were assigned to teach. 


world saw no need for more prepar- 
ation than the mastery of the facts 
they were to sel before the pupils. 
Richer understandings of the rela- 
lionship of cultural knowledge were 
nol for the teacher, but for the schol- 
ar; and between the two lay a deci- 
sive dichotomy. Scientific training in 
the application of techniques and 
methods would have been considered 
foolish, were it considered at all; for 
what specifics of training were neces- 
sary when teaching was limited to 
role learning? Most fantastic of all 


would have been a program of prepa- 
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selected traditional culture transmit- 
ted without change from an older 
generation. 


Years, and decades, and more have 
moved apace since the days of such 
educational stereotype. The rate of 
progress and the speed of adaptive 
change have varied with locales and 
with peoples. But even in the most 
primitive of our nation’s schools to- 
day there is an awareness of improved 
thinking and planning toward social 
objectives, even though there exists 
serious educational as well as social 
and cultural lag. 

New philosophies of education and 
broadened visions of the social con- 
tributions of education have chartered 
teacher education. 


new courses in 


Not only does the teacher of today 


unimpeded. The edu- 
cation of teachers reaches only the 
first small milestone when license re- 
quirements are met at college gradu- 
ation. A vibrant profession requires 
constant and continued development 
of its members if the deterioration 


of stagnation is to be avoided. 


The opportunities for continued 
growth and study for teachers are of 
two kinds: personal, or cultural; and 
professional. The methods by which 
such continued education is achieved 
are many. Formal programs of ad- 
vanced education revolve upon 
planned opportunity for study, and 
curricula especially suited to the 
needs of teachers. Several are here 
presented as given before the Fall 
meeting of the University of Chicago 


Teacher Education Conference. 
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The Mathematics 


Of History 


CLARENCE MANION 


Dean of the College of Law 
University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


History is a record to be read to 
morrow of what man does today 


The causal relationship in the chain 
of human activities is the ladder by 
which man rises to the heights in 
civilization, or sinks to the abysmal 
depths. Teachers-in-service and in- 
preparation need the understanding 
of patterns of historical development, 
to interpret the world of today in its 
true current and future significance. 
Dr. Manion has simply and forcefully 
described the logic of social se- 
quences, the kind of civic under- 
standings which teacher education, 
as well as all general education, must 


include. 


The presently forlorn and _ frantic 
condition of the world is the painful 
climax of a prolonged political mas- 
querade. Those who now write the 
history of our times 
in books, 
papers and 
scripts have twist- 
ed and _ tortured 
such concepts 


news- 
radio 


as 


mocracy,_ and “‘lib- 


“freedom,” 


eralism’ into a 
tangled web 
confusion and con- 
tradiction. Under the impact of 


these modern historians, the phrase- 
ological structure of political science 
has completely collapsed. In the ruins, 
freeman and serf cannot be distin- 
suished from one another and despot- 
ism often wears the white garments 
of “Democracy. The fallen structure 
is heavily overcast with a foggy wel- 
ter of words—words beaten so hard 
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and so repetitiously that they are now 
Hattened out of all depth of discrim- 
ination. In their present condition, 
such words are useful only as epi- 
thets. Thus, in the now scrambled 
vocabulary of national and interna- 
tional politics, almost any noisy and 
disagreeable crackpot is eligible to be 
called a “Fascist.” When any one de- 
velops tax consciousness he becomes 
a Reactionary.’ Concern about 
constitutional processes makes you an 
“Obstructionist.” If you are disturbed 
about the future of your country in a 
hungry and demoralized world, you 
are, by that fact, an “‘Isolationist.” 
Such designations as appeaser_ and 
“aggressor are hospitalized war cas- 
ualties, but the word “Democracy, 
although limping badly and seriously 
mauled, is still going strong, making 
regular, routine appearances in every 
news analysis and occasionally show- 
ing up in our diplomatic correspond- 
ence. This modern Babel has been 
carelully planned and constructed by 
disguised revolutionaries who wish to 
see the sound articles of our Ameri- 
can political faith unconditionally 
surrendered to the murderous materi- 
alism that was spewed out of the 
French Revolution. Both architects 
and builders of this confusion use 
every opportunity to asperse Ameri- 
can constitutional processes and to 
discredit American history. If we are 
now disposed to follow the valuable 
lessons and precedents of that history, 
we are accused of “‘living in the past” 
or of being overcome with the anes- 
thesia of “the good old days.” Mean- 
while, we are constantly subjected to 
a confused jargon of bewildering po- 


litical terminology calculated to make 
our American Constitutional Repub. 
lic over alter the European pattern of 
materialistic opportunism which its 
apologists so delight to call “Democ- 
racy. 

The confusionists are succeeding 
because the rest of us have lost the 
real perspective of history. Most peo- 
ple now think of history as a series 
of disconnected episodes, some of 
which contain excellent material for 
the movies. History is now the last 
place into which the average citizen 
looks for logical suidance out of the 
modern babel of political and diplo- 
matic Confusion. Nevertheless, if we 
could bring ourselves to think of his- 
tory as we think of mathematics. 
namely, as a logical structure of cause 
and elfect, much of the confusion in 
modern social and political science 
would suddenly melt away. 

Nearly everybody will agree that 
mathematics — is inexorably logical, 
Such a simple, elementary equation 
as “two plus three equals five” is 
stantially a logical proposition con- 
taining the necessary premises from 
which flows an inevitable conclusion, 
In this case the conclusion is “five’ 
and it is the sum of the two premises, 
When we say that “three minus two 
equals one’ the conclusion likewise is 
the logical as well as the mathemati- 
cal deduction from the arrangement 
of the premises. The mathematics 
teacher places these and similar basic 
conclusions in subtraction, addition, 
multiplication and division in logical 
and progressive sequence. Monday's 
answer is the premise for Tuesday's 
lesson. The subject of arithmetic be- 
comes the predicate for the subject of 
algebra, which, in turn, becomes the 
key to geometry. Every mathematical 
experience is a rung on the ladder of 
higher and higher mathematical cal- 
culation. At the base of the formula 
for the atomic bomb lies the first les- 
son in elementary arithmetic. Mathe- 
matics forgets nothing. By its nature 
it must remember and progressively 
use each and all of its conclusions. 

This precise and progressive con- 
tinuity of cause and effect is what 
makes the study of mathematics both 
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conclusive and serviceable. 
teachers might take great prolit from 
this example. Mathematics is taught 
for use but history is still studied 
largely. if not exclusively, for the so- 
called “cultural development” of the 
student. None of my teachers ever in 
sisted that a knowledge ot history 
contributed anything to the compe- 
tency of the bank president, manutac- 
turer, accountant, labor leader or so- 
cial worker. This classroom attitude 
toward — history probably — explains 
why practically nobody now scans 
the record of the French Revolution. 
the Fall of the Roman Empire, or 
the War for American Independence 
to find premises leading to the con- 


clusion of modern. problems. 


This prevailing notion about the 
uselessness of history is both false 
and pernicious. The precedents of 
World History point up the answers 
lo present world problems in the same 
way that our past personal experi- 
ences now influence our own plans 
for future action. History contains all 
of the factors for the fabrication in 
carload lots of prosperity, poverty, 
justice, and 
Throughout the 
manufactured each and all of these 


war, peace, injustice. 


ages, history has 
things time and again and always 
from the same materials. When the 
mathematician adds “two” to “three” 
he knows what to expect. In like man- 
ner, the historian should know that 
since the accumulation of war factors 
at any time in any area has always 
produced war, a renewed accumula- 
tion of the same factors now will 
again produce the same unfortunate 
result. Just as the mathematician who 
wants to produce a ‘‘flive’’ must care- 
lully evaluate and identify his com- 
ponent factors, so also must the his- 
lorian be certain in the identification 
of his historical components lest by 
confusing his “twos” and “threes” 
he attributes certain results of history 
to the wrong ingredients. 


This is why our present confusion 
of tongues and terms cries out so 
loudly for historical clarification. Our 
historical “twos” and “threes” are 


badly mixed in present popular esti- 
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History 


mation. For an instance let us exam- 
ine the factors of what might now be 
called “Democratic Revolution.” 


Although their respective occur- 
ences were narrowly separated in 
point of time, the basic principles of 
the American Revolution of 1776 and 
the French Revolution of 1789 were 
as far apart as the poles. The French 
Revolution launched a political athe- 
ism in the form of a thoroughly de- 
moralized and completely ruthless 
dictatorship. Its declarations made a 
god of humanity and enslaved the 
people to the “popular will” as that 
will happened to be expressed by and 
through the “people's” government. 
On the contrary, the American Revy- 
olution was an act of faith in God. 
the Creator. It launched a political 
system expressly designed to protect 
the freedom and God-created equality 
of each human soul. American Gov- 
ernment was made into the servant 
rather than the master of the people. 
It was expressly designed as man’s 
agent for the protection of God's gifts 
to man. That government was nar- 
rowly restricted by a constitutional 
system of checks and balances upon 
all divisions and branches of every 
American Government, both State 
and Federal. When American Gov- 
ernment oversteps these limitations its 
acts are void and of no effect. In the 
American theory no government is 
omnipotent for the sole and simple 
reason that only God, the Creator, is 
and can be omnipotent. In the suc- 
ceeding years, the American political 
system has prospered and developed 
beyond the fondest dreams of any of 
its founders: while the politics of 
Europe has brought the people of 
that unhappy continent to the brink 
of starvation and despair. What is 
the cause of this contrasting condi- 
tion of comfort on the one hand and 
misery on the other? 


To find the causing factor, we must 
cross out of both systems all such 
identical influences as climate and 


This 


comfort and misery does not stem out 


natural resources. contrasting 
of coal, iron, fertile soil, water power 


or sunshine. These things are plenti- 


ful enough on all continents of the 
world. The only fundamental ditler- 
ence between European civilization 
and that of the United States is in 
the nature of their political science. 
In its nature the political science of 
the United States is thoroughly moral 
and completely religious, while the 
political science of Europe is com- 
pletely materialistic and deliberately 
demoralized. In Europe the citizen is 
His 
property, his freedom, his franchise— 
all alike are granted, limited or with- 
drawn at the will and direction of the 
State in which he lives. The Euro- 
pean has no “right” that his govern- 
ment is bound to respect. He is con- 


the vassal of his government. 


stantly subject to proscription, liqui- 
dation, conservation and conscription 
at all times in like manner with the 
forests, fields or flocks of his Father- 
land. In the European political Sys- 
tem the citizen is a “thing” rather 
than a “person.” Belore the law of 
his homeland he has no element of 
transcendency, no duty or responsi- 
bility to any authority higher than 
the State itself. Where there is no 
officially acknowledged authority 
above and beyond the State, there is 
despotism, regardless of the name 
that such a State is called. When the 
State is thus supreme all of the age- 
old terrors and tribulations of despot- 
ic government will sooner or later 
overwhelm and paralyze the popula- 
tion subject to its jurisdiction. No 
mere written constitution or Bill of 
Rights can long restrain and confine 
the despotic tendencies to which all 
man-made governments are inherent- 
ly subject. The only effective way in 
which to reduce and control the des- 
potism of the State is to subject it to 
the Supreme Authroity of Almighty 
God. 


This safeguard — the Supreme Au- 
thority of God — was deliberately dis- 
carded by the French Revolutionaries, 
and this is the controlling reason why 
“European Democracy’—the direct 
descendant of the French Revolution 
—has been and is now unable to 
stabilize the peace, freedom and cmo- 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Sophomores 


Orpheus 


EARL CONNETTE 


Associate Professor of Music F-ducation 


University of Missouri 


Columbia, Missouri 


Part of the presenl day approach 
to teacher education is a recognition 
of the place of the arts in the full de- 
velopment of the personality of the 
teacher as well as her pupils. Dr. 
Connette has pointed up some of the 
major factors for consideration in 


music at the college level. 


The needle reaches the center of 
the record and the music stops. There 
is a dead hush throughout the room 
—a silence that grows almost tangi- 
ble. Outside the window the year's 
first snow is falling, dulling even the 
rapid tread of a few students hurry- 
ing to the Union for a “coke-date.” 
The record is turned and the music 
continues with no competition save 
that coming occasionally from the 
steam radiator as the hissing steam 
escapes. 

Incredibly beautiful, the teacher 
thinks. What human could possibly 
remain untouched by such music! 
And in a moment the First Movement 
comes to end, the needle is lifted and 
placed on its rest, and the table 
comes to a stop. The teacher turns 
and faces the class in Music Litera- 
ture 206, required in the College of 
Arts and Sciences. What he sees 
somewhat dimly before him resembles 
a battlefield after the final charge, 
and his students are the beaten army. 
They appear to him in four or five 
», groups, marked off by the angular 
outthrusts of legs, arms curved in ro- 
coco patterns, heads titlted back (ev- 
cept those that rest on the chest). As 
a whole, they have the bewildered 
look that comes with sudden defeat. 


4 


With perhaps three exceptions in this 
Section IL of twenty-six, every lace is 
stolid and uncomprehending. And 
then the teacher suffers the disillu- 
sionment, which is scarcely less keen 
Lecause frequently repeated, that the 
respectful silence which received 
Brahms was not a silence of enjoy- 


ment but of polite boredom. 


When 
teacher indulges in a bit of cynicism 
in the snow. It has seemed to him 
preposterous that Fourth 


Symphony can be made palatable to 


the hour has ended the 


Brah m's 


sophomores only by the aid of pro- 
fessorial wisecracks. (Granting that 
these are wittier than even the best 
radio comedian’s and that the gaiety 
of this nation is impoverished by the 
cloistering of them, it yet seems curi- 
cus that Brahm’s melody and harmo- 
ny should need any adventitious help 
in reaching their mark. What has 
clipped the wings olf this beautiful 
music? The teaching 7 Perish the 
thought! American youth? Well, it 
is diflicult to generalize, but per- 


haps. ... 


“Take Section Il, for example,” the 
teacher will say to himself. “They 
are, by and large. taking “credit” and 
enroll for this course because it is re- 
quired for some and is a snap for 
others. There is Willie X, who thinks 
that the only requirement for musical 
immortality is for the composer to 
have been dead a hundred year’s. 
There is Susie Y, who can see no 
help in Brahms to gel a husband 
(course, that one place in there is 
kinda’ purtty). There is Joe 7, whose 
sport coupe is indispensable transport 


to Carrie's Gardens, pursuing with 
gentlemanly hauteur a gentleman's 
srade of ‘C.’ There is Ed A, heroic 
athlete, in whose opinion the fact that 
a male writes music guarantees hic 
addiction to unmentionable Vices 
(did you hear what so-and-so said 
Brahms was’). There is Tom B. who 


cannot imagine to whom Brahms will 


help him sell either insurance or 
brushes (or gasoline). And I” con- 
cludes the teacher, “must in the 


course of eighteen weeks take these 
and others like them through the rich. 


est musical literature on earth.” 


So meditating, the teacher vanishes 
across the snow. But he has left the 
problem only partly considered and 
completely unsolved, and those of us 
who face kindred tasks and kindred 
disillusionments must study it further. 
The larger community, also, upon 
which the transmission of our musical 
culture is supposed to make some im. 
pact, may not be uninterested to 
know the “moving accidents by Hood 
and field” which such transmission 
involves. The question which disturbs 
our sleep is not how to effect learning 
about music literature; the curriculum 
prescription and the final grade is 
enough for that. Our problem is: 
how can we cet the students to de 
velop an affective warmth of receptiv- 
ity for great music? Anyone who 
knows what grace and olamour mu- 
sic can lend to life, how it can make 
an unendurable existence both en- 
durable and exciting, must be aston- 
ished to discover that what is irresis- 
lible to him is so easily resisted hy 
others. 

Is it the teaching? OF course there 
are a variely of defects. What we 
have here, however, is a dilliculty no 
known method of teaching will over- 
come. In general, methods of teaching 
fall into two categories — persuasion 
or threat. Obviously the second will 
not help us. We therefore resort at 
once to the first method and do every- 
thing we can to make music attractive 
and “enjoyable,” “pleasant,” “inter 
esting. We therefore resort to all the 
“methods” we can find. We point oul 


the beauty of imagery, the melodic 
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undulations and harmonies, the mo- 
tives and themes, and the form — that 
marvelous unity that embraces so 
very much. These technical matters 
woke no impression, so we try letting 
the music stand on its own feet by 
playing it with repetition. The results 
have been described. There is only 
one more thing to do. With an ingen- 
uity of which few people would sus- 
sect us, we discover or fabricate a 
programme. The class heaves a sigh 
of relief. At last! something to take 
home. something to retain! The music 
may or may not have a programme; 
the class has the programme, hut it 


has nol the music. 


| oes education have an art or 
cuile to circumvent this difficulty? 
The fundamental reason is not so ob- 
scure. Lhe transmission of aesthetic 
experience from teacher to student 
proceeds by what some wise man has 
called “noble contagion. The aes- 
thetic experience is, as it were, self- 
produced within the student, and the 
teacher can do little more than nour- 
ish its growth and deepen its signili- 


cance. But the psychic heat required 


to melt twenty-six hearts of stone will - 


sear any work of musical art in the 


process. 


We must, therefore, seek the prime 
cause of our difliculty elsewhere, and 
we May ask whether it is the youth 
and immaturity of students which 


This 


theory, must be discarded at once, for 


render them so_ insensible. 
the affective warmth and receptivity 
of music is unfailingly keen in child 
hood, both of individuals and of the 
race. Moreover, we have in our class- 
es a group of obvious adolescents. 
most of them slightly moonstruck 
with the charm of fresh emotions. 
This was the time to us when Schu- 
bert was all in all and Brahms a very 
efectual musical angel. Love was a 
puppy testing his sinews and sorrow 
was the luxurious delight of a sum- 
mer afternoon. On what better seed- 
ing-ground could one hope for music 


to fall? Yet it falls there. and hardly 
a weed rises to mark its burial. 
The difficulty seems to rise from 


two causes: one of these is general 
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and constitutes a very common defect 
in contemporary human nature; the 
other is specitic and lies at the very 
The 


causes are, first, poverty of aesthetic 


root of American civilization. 


sensibility and imagination, and, sec- 


ond, a materialistic and commercial 
culture. 
Man, in seeking to minister to his 


material needs, has championed a 
knowledge-is-power doctrine, and has 
been concerned foremost with efficient 
techniques and _ skills. The cultured 
millennium has been left as an or- 
phan on the doorstep. Education has 
the 


that knowing, acting, perceiving — 


labored under disillusionment 
the objective—is superior to willing, 
reacting, judging—the subjective. We 


the 


near-universal belief that once we 


have been under influence of 
know enough and are ellicient enough 
and are producing enough, the hu- 
mane and cultured and aesthetic na- 
ture in man will suddenly appear ful- 
ly formed. Realism and progmatism 
have so impregnated educational phi- 
losophy and psychology that no con- 
sistent theory of the aesthetic can be 
formulated. A minority has observed 
our naive trust in materialism but 
their voice has cried in a wilderness 
from which only now and then has 
a faint echo resounded. Aesthetic val- 
ues are inherent in all our endeavor 
but we must take cognizance of the 
fact that aesthetic values, meanings, 
and qualities are not instrinsic in 
acts, facts, or objects themselves. 
Rather they are interpretations by 
which the creative-productive-repro- 
ductive human personality, in obedi- 
ence to persistently felt needs, pur- 
poses, desires, and ideals, is fashion- 
ing itself. We need knoweldge and 
power and_ skill, but taste, culture, 
and wisdom in using knowledge. 
power, and skill are not to be gain- 


said. 


Are we the nation of imagination 
and ingenuity we boast of being? 
Imagination is that activity of the 
mind by which we produce with liv- 
ing concreteness experiences not oth- 
erwise possible at the time. It is al- 


ways more than a construction or re- 


construction of things: it is the con- 
struction of a whole experience. Sieg- 
lried’s monster is not merely a mon- 
ster; it is fearsome. Beethoven's Sixth 
Symphony does more than imitate the 
sounds of the countryside; it conveys 
the actual experience of that country- 
side. 

lt is natural that in an age domin- 
scientilic 


ated by prepossessions, 


imagination is considered to produce 
Lhe 


dignity of truth is not reserved for 


lictions, and fictions only. 
those desiccated versions of experi- 
ence made by mathematics and intel- 
lectual analysis. The most that can 
be said for imagination in some cir- 
cles is that it offers some veil for the 
naked horror of life. and some escape 
lrom its tedium. Thus, to an age such 
as ours, imagination at its best has 
the value of a child's game; at worst, 
it is a sickly and deceptive covering 
lor reality. This view of imagination 
our contemporary collegians have im- 
hibed obscurely with their mother's 
milk, and therefore they can never 
understand why anyone should love 
great music when they could love a 
good, hot dance-band; read poetry, 
when they could read good matter-ol- 
fact prose; or love a painting void of 
pornography or Hollywood cheese- 
cake. And this is why they are bored 
with beautiful music but are enchant- 
ed by any programme you may tack 


to it or any cold facts you may toss in. 


All this is bad enough: worse is the 
fact that it issues from a mistake. 
Imagination is not necessarily a falsi- 
lication of reality but may rather be 
an eminently true interpretation of it. 
While science employs truth for the 
creation of fictions, imagination em- 
ploys fictions for the creation of truth, 
And a composer writes music simply 
because he has to; because no other 
medium will express the truth that 
is in him. Reduce any music in the 
world to a precis and you have not 
its meaning but its corpse. 


Many of us, without reflecting upon 
these reasons, have long since dis- 
covered that a prosaic mind is per- 
haps the most fearful thing in nature. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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The Need For 


Graduate Study in 
Teachers Colleges 


ARTHUR H. LARSEN 


Assistant Dean 


Illinois State Normal University 
Normal, Illinois 


Dr. Larsen is Head of the Depart-of study for the improvement of their 


ment of Education and Psychology as 
well as Assistant Dean of the Uni- 
versity. He has reported research in 
such journals as EDUCATIONAL AND 
MEASUREMENT, Jour- 
NAL OF AppPLiep PsycuoLocy, and Ep- 
UCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION AND Su 
pervision. He completed his master’s 
and doctoral programs of study at the 
University of Wisconsin, and is a 
member of the American Educational 
Research Association. 


At least three factors need to be 
considered in a discussion of the need 
for graduate work in the teachers col- 
leges of Illinois. These factors are: 

(1) the 


of colleges provid- 


location 


programs of 
graduate study, (2) 
types of graduate 
programs available. 
(3) need for grad- 
uate study by 


teachers. 


There 
doubtedly 


t | teachers who would 


are un- 


many 


be encouraged to 
proceed with graduate work if institu- 
tions ollering such opportunities were 
near at hand. This would make pos- 
sible programs of study which could 
be followed during the regular year 
in late afternoon, evening, and Satur- 
day classes in addition to regular sum- 
mer session programs. With such pro- 
grams available, teachers could en- 
gage in teaching while carrying on 
graduate study. They would be able 


to engage in very practical programs 
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teaching. There are undoubtedly 
many teachers who would start their 
graduate study if it could be done 
under such a plan. 

Teachers colleges, with their inter- 
est in the all-round development of 
the teacher, are in an especially ad- 
vantageous position to provide the 
hest graduate program for teachers. 
The needs of teachers in subject mat- 
ler development as well as in the pro- 
fessional area of education and pSy- 
chology are clearly recognized. Teach- 
ers colleges believe that these two fac- 
tors are of equal importance and are 
basic to the preparation of teachers. 
In many institutions graduate stu- 
dents are required to do all of their 
work in a subject matter field or in 
the field of education. Since the state 
teachers college is a single unit. pro- 
grams in which the students would 
divide his time between a subject 
matter field and the professional field 
can be eHectively arranged. ‘Thus 
teachers may improve themselves in 
the subject matter area in which they 
are teaching as well as in the protes- 
sional areas of education and PSV 
chology. 

We must also consider the prepar- 
ation of the elementary teacher in the 
graduate field. Very few universities 
have programs adapted to the needs 
of the elementary school teacher. The 
teachers college programs have deli- 
nitely planned graduate study for this 
group. These colleges are in a position 
to provide for study in the area of 


elementary education on the gradu- 


ate level which has to date heen a 
somewhat neglected area. lhe im- 
provement of instruction in the ele- 
mentary schools is as important as 
improvement in any other division of 
the school. 

The training needed by teachers 
may be determined to a certain ex. 
tent by the discovery of the degrees 
which teachers now possess. At least 
two studies have been made in Ili 
nois showing the number of teachers 
possessing certain degrees. The first 
of these was made at Western Illinois 
State Teachers College in 1942. |t 
surveyed the degrees held by the 
teachers in one hundred and twenty- 
eight schools in nineteen [Illinois coun- 
ties. Table I shows the results of that 
study. The data are taken from a te- 
port to the State Teachers College 
Board by President Frank A. Beu of 
Western Illinois State Teachers Col- 


lege. 


TABLE | 
Decrees spy TEACHERS IN 
One Hunprep AND | WENTY-EIGHT 
iN NinETEEN WESTERN 
CouNnTIES 
Degree Held Number Per Cent 


— 


None 42 3.2 
Bachelor's 962 70.1 
Master s 362 26.3 
Doctor's 0 0.4 
Total 1572 100.0 


The second study was made at 
Iinois State Normal University in 
seven counties of central Illinois in- 
cluding seven hundred and twenty 
teachers in eighty schools. The te- 


sults are reported in Table Il. 


Tasie Il 


Decrees Hetp spy TEACHERS IN 
Ficuty ScHooLts SEVEN 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS 


CouNTIES 

Degree Held Number Per Cent 
None 27 53.8 
Bachelor's 451 62.6 
Master s 228 31.7 
Doctor s 14 1.9 
Total 720 100.0 


It will be noted that there is consid- 
erable agreement in the results by the 


(Continued on page 19) 
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The Progress of Graduate 
Study at Southern Illinois 
Normal University 


WILLIS G. SWARTZ 


Chairman of the Graduate Studies Committee 


Southern Illinois Normal University 


Carbondale, Illinois 


Dr. Swartz reports the status of 
graduate study in his institution from 
the vantage point of a previous chair- 
manship of the Graduate Council of 
the college, as well as his present po- 
sition. On the instructional faculty 
he is chairman of the government de- 
partment, a field in which his compe- 
tency ts attested by virtue of the Car- 
negie Fellowship award in Interna 
tional Law in 1927-28, and participa- 
tion in 1939 on invitation by the Car- 
negie Endowment for International 
Peace on a Canadian Conference on 
International Problems at McGill 
University. 


The graduate program at Southern 


Illinois Normal University has been 


in operation since June, 1944, or 
about a vear and 
hall. Although 


the authorization 


of oraduate work 
at Southern oc- 
curred simultane- 
ously with steps to 
create a College of 
Arts 

and 
of Voca- 
Proles- 
addition 


Teachers 


Liberal and 
Sciences 
College 


tions and 


sions, in 
to the then existing 
College or College of Education, the 
two policies were entirely independ- 
ent of each other. Consequently, the 
provision for the olfering of gradu- 
ate work has been limited thus far to 
the granting of a Master of Science 
degree in Education. 

A Graduate Committee of the 
Graduate Shool, consisting of the 


President of the University, and the 
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three college deans, as ex-ollicio mem- 
bers, together with nine members of 
the graduate teaching faculty, has 
general supervision of the graduate 
program. [hus far, provision has been 
made for offering the Master's degree 
in three fields, namely, educational 
administration, elementary education, 
and secondary and college education. ! 
In secondary and college education. 
academic majors are olered at pres- 
ent in the fields of Biological Science, 
Foreign language, English, Mathe- 
matics, Commerce and Business Ad- 
ministration, Physical Sciences, and 
Social Sciences.” 

For several reasons, including the 
prevailing teacher shortage and the 
limited financial resources of many 
potential graduate students, the grad- 
uate program has been designed pri- 
marily for in-service teachers and ad- 
ministrators. Graduate classes are, 
accordingly, scheduled in late after- 
noons, evenings, and Saturdays. Al 
the same time, an effort has been 
made to offer a sullicient number and 
variety of courses to permit full-time 
oraduate students to secure an ade- 


quate schedule of courses. 


' The term “college education’ re- 
fers primarily to the rap‘dly growing 
junior college field. 


* These academic majors have been 
selected partly on the basis of sec- 
ondary teaching combinations. such 
as those suggested in the Potthof 
study, and partly on the basis of fac- 
ulty qualilications for offering grad- 
uate courses. 


Each graduate student is assigned 
an advisory committee of three mem- 
bers of the oraduate faculty, rep 
the 


minor fields. which means that there 


resenting student's major and 
must be at least one member of the 
committee from the stall of the Col. 
lege of Education. So far as possible, 
the prelerences ol the graduate stu 
dent are taken into consideration in 
the naming of the advisory committee. 

A maximum ol sixteen quarter 
hours of acceptable graduate credit 
from another institution may he ap- 
proved by the Graduate Committee 
for credit toward the Master's degree. 
In addition, the Graduate Committee 
may require specialized work, for 
which facilities at Southern are not 
entirely adequate, to be done in an 
other institution. 

Candidates for the Master's degree 
are required to spend at least two 
quarters in residence, and to earn a 
minimum of forty-eight hours of ac- 
ceptable graduate credit. At least 
twenty-four of the forty-eight hours 
must be in courses for graduates only, 
and no less than half of the graduate 
work must be done in full-time resi- 


dence. 

A grade average of B is required 
for the degree, not more than four 
hours of C will be given graduate 
credit, and no grade below B will 


count toward a major. 


No formal dissertation or thesis of 
the traditional type is required, the 
theory being that such dissertations in 
the past have not, as a rule, contrib- 
uted a greal deal to improved ele- 
mentary or secondary school teaching. 
llowever, each candidate for the Mas- 
ler s degree is required to present evi- 
dence of ability to do a satisfactory 
quality of research, and to submit it 
in a form capable of being filed in the 
library or with the student's record. A 
maximum of four hours of credit may 
he given for a special research project 
which is not prepared as part of a 


regular course requirement. 


Beginning this year, Southern IIli- 
nois Normal University is offering a 


few graduate courses in extension. 


(Continued on page 19) 
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Graduate Work 


At Ball State 


Teachers College 


RALPH NOYER 


Dean of the College 
Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 


The problems of professional edu- 
cation present fertile fields for gradu 
ate study in many areas of specializa- 
tion. Dean Noyer reporis on the need 
and epportunities for advanced study 
in teacher education, with special re}- 
erence to the State of Indiana and 


Ball State. 


Perhaps we should begin with deli- 
nitions. For the purposes of this dis- 
cussion we may consider graduate 
work to be study bevond the bache- 
lor s degree. granted alter four vears 
of study beyond graduation from an 
accredited high school. We assume 
that it is agreed that a teachers col- 
lege is an institution of collegiate 
grade where teachers are prepared for 
their professional service. 

During the past several vears, alt 
least lifteen, there has been a notice- 
able trend toward a live-vear curricu- 
lum for the preparation of secondary 
school teachers, school administrators, 
and school supervisors and for an 
extension of training for elementary 
school teachers. The reasons for this 
trend are fairly obvious. As the sup- 
ply of persons with the minimum 
preparation (four vears leading to the 
bachelor's degree) has _ increased, 
there have begun to appear in our 
public schools, persons who have 
equipped themselves with one or more 
higher degrees. Their presence in our 
school systems has tended to encour- 
age others to make similar preparation 
until today there are few high schools 
in Indiana which do not have on their 
stalls one or more persons with the 


master s degree or its equivalent. Con 
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currently, there have evolved respon- 
sibilities in the public schools de- 
manding more intellectual maturity in 
the teaching stalt: produced by public 
sentiment there has been a prolession- 
al challenge growing out of a policy 
of mass education: there has been a 
crowing feeling that the school is not 
a teaching factory but an environ- 
ment designed to stimulate the growth 
of mental and personal powers; and 
lastly, there has been a orowing rec- 
that the best 


teachers seem to be those who possess 


ognition of the fact 
a sound foundation of general intor- 
mation followed by fundamental in- 
tellectual experiences in one or more 
subject matter areas accompanied by 
an intensive professional condition- 
ing at the hands of master teachers. 
All these have suggested the need for 
special training to keep pace with ex- 
panding thought and knowledge. not 
only in the tield of subject matter, but 
more particularly in the tield having 
to do with the behaviour and needs of 
adolescents and children. 

As early as 1923, the Indiana State 
| egislature in revising the legal hasis 
tor certificating public school admini- 
strators and supervisors in Indiana. 
prescribed a vear ot graduate study 
for the issuance of first grade admini 
strative and supervisory certiticates. 
Shortly thereafter, the State Board of 
Education passed a resolution author- 
izing the two state teachers colleges 
to offer a vear ot graduate work lead- 
ing to the recommendation of stu- 
dents for such certificates. The min- 


utes of the State Teachers College 


Board under the date of August 23. 
1937, authorized the two state teach- 
ers colleges to prepare students fo, 
recommendation for first grade licens. 
es in the administrative and super. 
Visory lields. 

The legislative act of 1923 author. 
ized _ the granting of administrative 
and supervisory certilicates of three 
orades: viz., first, second, and third, 
On June 3, 1931, and later by inter. 
pretation on July 31 of the same Vear. 
the State Board of Education aban. 
doned the issuance of all but first 
grade administrative and supervisory 
certificates, thus making it advisable 
lor state teac hers colleges in Indiana 
to oHer work on the graduate level 
leading to such first grade certiticates. 
In 1939 the State Superintenden| 

Public 


committee of thirty to study the prob. 


of Instruction appointed a 
lem of revision of certiticates for Sec. 
ondary school teachers in Indiana. Ip 
1042. that committee made its report. 
part of which was published in Bul. 
letin 148. 
Certification [Department of Public 


Indianapolis, 


Teacher Education ana 
Instruction, Indiana. 
Chapter VI. page 27 of which repor 


reads in part as follows: “Upon com- 


pletion of the regular undergraduate 


four-year course, as outlined below, 


which culminates in the bachelor's 


degree, the candidate for certitication 
will be oranted a provisional high 
school teachers’ certificate valid for 
This 


school teachers’ certificate will permil 


live vears. provisional high 
the teac hing otf the subjects or subject 
groups in which the certificate is is 
sued in any high school, and in the 
seventh and eighth grades of any de- 
partmentalized elementary school. 
The provisional certificate may be 
converted into a first grade certificate 
upon the completion of a master’s de 
gree or its equivalent. L'pon the pres- 
entation of evidence of five years o 
successful teaching experience and 
evidence of professional advancement 
and growth, Ww hich will he determ- 
ined by the State Board of Education, 
the first grade certificate may he con- 


verted into a permanent certificate. 


(Continued on page 19) 
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Graduate Offerings in 
The State Teachers Colleges 


Of Indiana 


OLIS G. JAMISON 


Head. Department of Education 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Graduate study at the teachers 
colleges of Indiana is divided be 
tween Ball State. at Muncie: and 
Indiana State, at Terre Haute. Dr. 
Jamison presented the program for 
advanced study as it functions al 
Indiana State Teachers College. in 
his capacity as Acting Dean of In- 
struction. He was for many years Di 
rector of the Division of Teaching 
and Principal of the Laboratory 
School. Since the fall of 1945 he has 
been Head of the Department of 
Education. 


In revising the legal status of 
teachers. licenses for Indiana. the 
Indiana State Legislature of 1923 


prescribed a year olf graduate study 
for the issuance of first grade ad- 
ministrative and supervisory licenses. 
Shortly thereafter, the State Board 
of Education passed a resolution au- 
thorizing the two state teachers col- 
leges to oer a vear of graduate work 
leading to the recommendation ol 
students for the above mentioned li- 
censes. Graduate work was inaugu- 
rated at Indiana State Teachers Col 
lege: Ball State entered the 
vraduate field in 1931. following the 


discontinuance by the State Board of 


into 


Education of all but first grade ad 
ministrative and supervisory licenses, 
in 1951. 

In response to demand. the gradu- 
ale program was expanded in 1937 
lo accommodate qualified candidates 
lo prepare as master teachers in the 
departments in which graduate work 
is oHered and in the field of elemen. 


lary education. 


1946 


The degrees conferred at Indiana 
State Teachers College are laster 
of Arts in Education and Mlaster of 
Science in Education. The degree 
of Master of Arts in Education pre- 
supposes the holding of a bachelor’s 
degree with language requirements 
equal to State 
Teachers College. or the meeting ol 
the 


degree. 


those of Indiana 


those requirements as part ol 
the Mlaster's 
The graduate program may ine lude 


more subject matter electives than 


program lor 


education courses if the student SO 
desires, but the degree conterred will 


be the Mlaster's Degree in Education. 


haccalaureate degree from an 
institution accredited by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary alliliated 


American 


and 
the 
Association of Teachers Colleges is 


Schools 


asssociations or by 


required before a_ student may do 
craduate work. Students holding a 
degree from a college other than In- 
diana State must have transcripts of 
their credits on file with the Regis- 
the matriculation. 
Those from colleges not accredited 


trar at time ol 
by the above associations are ad- 
mitted provisionally for one term. 
and their status is determined upon 
the basis of an evaluation of their 
previous colloge work and their work 
at the 
State. 


graduate level at Indiana 


Thirty-six weeks of actual attend- 
ance on the campus of the college 
and the completion of forty-eight 
quarter hours of credit are required 
of all the Master's 


| Jegree. those 


candidates for 


However. students 


who have previously met the resi- 
the 


oraduate school may transler as much 


dence requirements in under- 


as sixteen quarter hours ol graduate 


work from another institution, pro- 
vided that institution has been ap- 
proved tor graduate work. Not more 
than eight quarter hours of exten- 


sion, or work 


residence-extension, 
earned al any college is accepted lor 
credit toward a Master's Degree. 
Candidates for the Master's degree 
must complete the work for the de- 


No 


older than ten years IS ag cepted or 


gree within ten vears. credit 


validated for graduate credit, and no 
All 


work must be of C grade, or better. 


extension of time is granted. 


to apply toward the Master's degree: 
and an average of B or better must 
be maintained. 

the 


thesis option, and the non-thesis oOp- 


Two options are allowed: 
tion. Under the thesis option, torty 


eight quarter hours ol completed 
work, including a thesis (of four or 
eight quarter hours value, to be de- 
termined by the committee) are re- 
quired lor the Master's Degree. If 
tields 


education, not less than twelve quar. 


work is done in other than 
ter hours nor more than thirty-six 
quarter hours may be done in these 
lields. Under the non-thesis option. 
students are required to do fifty-six 
hours of work. If part of this is done 
in the academic fields. the same re- 
strictions apply as for the thesis op. 
tion, and the additional eight quar- 
ter hours of work must be done in 
education. Students who entered be- 
lor the adoption of the two options 
may elect the non-thesis option. il 


they so desire. 


Students 


lor graduate work earned in courses 


may not receive credit 


other than education except in the 
fields 


taken as majors in the undergraduate 


subject matter which were 
school. and no courses taken by cor- 
respondence may be accredited to 
the Mlaster's degree. Students em- 
ployed full-time may not carry more 
than four quarter hours of work per 
term. 

Fach graduate student has an ad. 


(Continued on page 19) 
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The Old 


Order Changes 


HELEN ROSS 


Supervisor of Social Studies, Terre Haute Public Schools 


Terre Haute. Indiana 


Teachers Colleges are the beloved 
alma of 
thousands of the successful teachers 
in service today. Traditional reunions 
of their alumni are significant events 
and Commence- 


thousands upon 


maters 


of Homecomings 
ments. Such an occasion was cele- 
brated in June on the campus of 
Indiana State Teachers College, 
when Miss Ross, an alumnus and 
now a teacher and supervisor of social 
studies in the Terre Haute Public 
Schools, related this memoir of days 
gone by. Miss Ross thinks and writes 
gaily, but with an undercurrent of 
serious thought to give weight to a 
question, “whither hence’? 


What would look strange to one it 
he could see Indiana State Teachers 
College as it was in 19107 

The campus / There was not much 
of it, for Mulberry and Lagle were 
still just city streets, open to trallic 
and quite well-lined with private resi- 
dences. The present Book Store was 
occupied by the Central Christian 
Church, for that congregation did not 
move into its present home until the 
Fall of 1911. 

The buildings? There were only 
three: the present administration 
building; Stalker Hall — then the 
training school—and the new library. 
the pride of the school. 

The 


[here were no majors in home eco- 


curriculum academic. 
nomics or manual arts. There were 
no courses in Spanish or French; but 
there was excellent instruction in 
German and Latin. 

The school in those days was e€Xx- 
clusively a teacher-training institu- 
tion; upon registration one signed an 


intention to teach. At the graduation 


10 


exercises students were presented 
with certificates, and the diploma was 
not awarded until two years later 
upon the completion of an apprentice- 
ship of two years of teaching success- 
fully. 

The college course was an innova- 
tion and relatively few were enrolled 
upon it. It was a four-year Course de- 
signed to prepare teachers for work in 
the secondary schools. 

Were there extra-curricular activi- 
ties? Oh, yes, there were sororities, 
parties, debates, basketball, classical 
and discussion clubs. 

The student body? There were not 
so many as there are today. The 
young men would not look so strange, 
for men’s fashions have been stand- 
ardized over a long period of time. 
There were no shirts of flaming hue 
or bizarre design, however—only 
modest stripes and plain colors. Ties 
and coats were the rule rather than 
unusual exceptions, and young men 
actually wore hats. 

The young women? Since it is 
June they would be wearing low 
shoes, or oxtords, probably white 
for commencement. Donning low 
shoes for the high ones of winter 
was an annual harbinger of spring. 
and everyone wore stockings, cotton 
or lisle, usually black, sometimes 
brown, and white for summer. There 
were no bare legs, no need for leg 
make-up, and no socks. Hats and 
if one 
strolled as Wabash 
Avenue. There was no colored linger- 


nail polish. There were no lipsticks, 


even gloves were correct 


far away as 


rouge or compacts to cram ones 
purse. Permanent was just an ad- 
jective in the English language. 


Everyone wore long hair. Short hair 


for women or long for men was a 
mark of eccentricity—or even radical- 
ism: when a meeting, somewhere in 
in an eastern city, became boisterous 
(and this was 1918) an olficial com- 
ment ran thus: “Had we noticed the 
had we would 
have refused to rent the hall.” 


woman short hair 

None of the women smoked. Smok. 
ing would have placed any woman 
beyond the pale ot propriety, That 
very year, 1910, the wile of the Rus. 
sian ambassador at a dinner at the 
White House asked President Tali 
for a cigarette. The President had 
none, so he relayed the request, un- 
obstrusively, to his military aide who 
secured one trom one olf the musi- 
cians. The military aide and the musi. 
cian both feared that the press might 
get wind of the episode, especially 
since President Taft made the sentle- 
manly gesture of lighting it for the 
lady. 

Miss 1910 showed her ankles, for 
her skirts were all of six inches from 
the floor. In three decades or so they 
have crept up to eight, nine, even 
fourteen. 

laws were seriously considered by 
some State legislatures to limit the 
extremes of women's dress—the de- 
colletage and the length of the skirt, 
And _ this happened even ten years 
later—1920. 

Students danced then as now, but 
usually they waltzed while the or- 
chestra played “The Beautiful Blue 
Danube” or “The Merry Widow 
Waltzes.” 


hesitation 


Again, they danced the 

or even the quicker 
tempo of the two-step, one-step or 
lox-trot. Dancing masters of the day 
saw the doom of their art and even 
civilization upon the advent of “the 
orizzly bear’ and ‘the bunny hug. 

There was romance, even as now: 
there were twosomes “In the Shade 


of the Old Apple Tree’ or “By the 
Light of the Silvery Moon.” 

One could enjoy movies, but they 
were silent ones starring Americas 
sweetheart, Mary Pickford, and 
Fairbanks with his agility 
in leaping. 

There was one quite distinct ad- 
vantage. The Ben Greet players came 
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to the school quite regularly present- 
ing dramas of Shakespeare. From a 
seat in the gallery of the Grand we 
sometimes saw excellent legitimate 
plays. What mattered a gallery seat 
when one was carried out of time 
and space, as Forbes-Robertson 
played “The Passing of the Third 
Floor Back’, or Mlaude 
“Peter Pan / 


No one drove Dad's car to school 


Adams. 


for very likely Dad did not have a 
car. No homes were equipped with 
electric refrigerators, electric irons or 
clocks, vacuum cleaners or radios. 
Vocabularies were more limited, 
lor hundreds of words have been 
added to the English language in 
thirty years or “Jive” 
“jitterbug were not known, rose 


more. and 
bowl and sugar bowl were not capi- 
talized and had no association with 
football. Penicillin, insulin, neurosis, 
psychosis. complex and fixation were 
yet to be added to the language. 
peeps, and 

of World 
Wars | and II: the same was true of 
“Quisling. 
Uranium had not been found, for 
the chemists of 1910 knew only 


eighty elements. Sulfa compounds 


Barrage, camoullage, 


jeeps came as a result 


and propaganda. 


and vitamins, too, were unknown. 

So much for the school three or 
more decades ago. What of the 
wider scenes / 

William Howard TValt was Presi- 
dent of the United States; Woodrow 
Wilson had just been elected GOV - 
ernor of New Jersey. Edward VII 
died in 1910 and was succeeded by 
his son, George V. William II was 
Emperor of (Germany, and Nicholas 
Il was Czar of all the Russias. A 
sultan ruled Turkey. Joseph Cannon, 
astute and 


clever who 


liked to pose as just a hick” from 


politician 


Illinois, was speaker of the House 
of Representatives. 

The Constitution of the United 
States had only fifteen amendments. 
There Was no income tax (that came 
in 1913 with the XVIth Amend- 
ment. ) Senators were still elected by 
state legislatures: 
man suffrage, the repeal of the 
eighteenth amendment (prohibition) 
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prohibition, wo- 


and the twentieth or “lame duck 


amendment came later. 
The 


diHerences and changes have been 


purposes in thus stressing 


two: 
|. lo establish the concept of the 
naturalness of change. It is in- 
herent in progress; it is the law 


of lile. 


. To dispell certain illusions; all 


he 


change is not progress, but all 


Our Father, we thank Thee 
lor this association of former 
students, graduates, and friends 
of Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege. We of earlier years ap- 
preciate the privilege of ming- 
ling and visiting with the class 
of 1946; and we pray that each 
member of this senior class may 
receive such inspiralion from 
the achevements of the class of 
1806 and of other classes of 
former years as will make his 
life more aboundant and useful. 
We ask, also, that we who are 
older may receive such help 
and encouragemenl from the 
class of 1946 as will make our 
own lives more meaning}ul and 
more socially effective. 
both the 
spiritual and physical food of 


Bless, we pray, 


| which we are about to partake, 


to the end that each of us may 
become more worthy in Thy 
sight. 
We ask these things in Thy 
name. Amen. 
Harry Exper 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute. Indiana 


progress involves change. The 
old days were not all good, but 
one must not underestimate 
their values. Above all avoid 
the pitfall of desiring to return 
to normalcy. Normality is not 
static; it is a changing pattern. 
Now in 


imagination will you 


bridge the gap across the decades and 


consider their similarity? 


Most of the differences are exterior 


Youth 


then as now: with the same goals 


ditlerences. was _ idealistic 
and ambitions. They were carelree, 


happy, serious, studious, even as 
now. 

The campus has been beautilied 
and enlarged; the physical plant has 
been greatly expanded; but all that 
represents the work of administrators 


with William 


Wood Parsons was wholeheartedly 


vision. President 


devoted to the interests of this school, 
Lr. Tirey. 


immeasure- 


as is today’s President 
Both 


ably to the enrichment of its curricu- 


have contributed 
lum and the expansion olf its services. 

The faculty then as now was out- 
standing. This school from its in- 
ception has had unusual teachers on 
its stall. 


Your class and my class were 
sraduated in periods of transition: 
mine, in a pre-war period, pre-World 
Wears | and Il: yours, in a post-war 
period. 
About 
revolutionizing the economy ol the 


country. Henry Ford's ideas of the 


1910 the automobile was 


mass production of moderate-pricec 
cars, and a minimum wage ol live 
dollars a day were reversing concepts 
ol wages. Ford was thinking of labor 
as a potential consumer of his cars 
instead of merely one olf the factors 
in the cost of production. 

The ideas of Sigmund Freud were 
to revolutionize the treatment of the 
mentally ill. Changes in fashions for 
women and _ legislative attempts to 
regulate them are much more signili- 
cant than they seem. Precedents and 
traditions were being shattered. A 
lew years later (1919) the election 
of lady Nancy Astor to the House 
of Commons broke 624 years of mas- 
culine domination. A Hindu, Mo- 
handas K. Gandhi, was practicing 
law in South Africa. Here he suff- 
ered indignities because of his race 
that embittered him against British 
rule. Sun Yet-sen was a leader in 
China. Revolution and nationalism 
were emerging in Asia. Japan had 
recently conquered Russia and com- 
pleted her veneer of Western civili- 
zation. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Against Whatever 


Darkness 


ROSEANNA BURKE 


Graduating Senior 
Indiana State Teachers College 


An outstanding student in the 
Department of Speech, Miss Burke 
was chosen as the _ representative 
speaker of the Graduation Class of 
1946, of Indiana State Teachers 
College, at their Class Day exercises 
in June. Her address does credit to 
the teacher process of 


which she is a product. 


education 


Most of us will admit that we are 
confused. The roar of World War 
li is at last subsiding, but the rumble 
of World War Ill is rolling with 
increasing momentum across the 
world. A_ recent peace conference 
has failed: people in war-torn na- 
tions are starving; we are testing the 
destructive power of the atomic 
bomb. We, the graduates of 1946, 
are quite cognizant of the fact that 
the picture is not pretty. We do not 
need to be told that the world is ugly 
and fierce. We are not chickens 
emerging from our shells. Our col- 
lege life has not been a_ sheltered 
_one, for we have known war and 
we have known peace. 1 am certain 
that there is not one graduate in this 
room who is not aware of the prob- 
lems he faces. The question to which 
we seek an answer is: how can we 
meet these problems ? 

We resemble the young American 
soldier who was caught in the midst 
of enemy fire. Seeking a means of 
hasty exit, he grabbed an abandoned 
bicycle and hurriedly pedaled away. 
Within one hundred feet of his own 
lines he suddenly realized that never 
before had he been able to ride a 
bicycle. He had never learned. With 


this realization he promptly fell from 


12 


the bicycle and had to finish his dash 
lor salety on foot. We have been 
learning how to live during our six- 
teen years in school, but now, with 
living just ahead of us, we are falling 
from our bicycles. How can we live 
to the utmost capacity in this dark 
world? We are but a small and 
seemingly ineflectual group as far as 
the course of world events is con. 
cerned, but our college years and ex- 
periences have been in vain if we 
have not learned these two things. 


We must have learned, first, that 
free minds are necessary to the main- 
tenance of democracy. A free mind 
is one liberated from petty prejudice. 
Racial hatred and religious intoler- 
ance are inconsistent with freedom 
and democracy. We must counten- 
ance no theory of keeping a man 
“in his place.” Whether he be black 
or white, Catholic, Protestant or 
Jew a man must occupy any place 
in which he is worthy to stand. A 
free mind, however, is more than one 
untettered by the theory of superior- 
ity. A free mind is an inquiring mind. 
We are ineffectual in world events 
only as we let ourselves be inellec- 
tual. If we are completely impervious 
to current allairs, how can we bewail 
the fact that we have no voice in the 
formulation of American policy? We 
can not condemn the United States 
attitude toward Spain if we are 
ignorant of the historical background 
of that attitude. We can not con- 
demn Russia on the basis of street 
corner rumors. We are intelligent, 
effective citizens as we search for in- 
formation with objective minds and 


cool judgment. It becomes increas- 


ingly difficult, it is true, to battle the 
insidious propaganda of organized 
business groups; but to acknowledge 
the impotence of unorganized citi- 
zenry against these groups is to ad- 
mit the death of democracy. 

Grant that we have learned this~ 
to cultivate free and inquiring minds. 
The question still remains, how can 
we live to the utmost capacity in this 
dark world? Antoine de Saint Exup- 
ery provides an answer in his simple 
and book, The Little 
Prince, the story of a little boy who 
said: 

| know a planet where there jis 

a certain red-faced gentleman, He 

has never smelled a flower. He 


charming 


has never looked at a star. He has 
never loved anyone. He has never 
done anything in his life but add 
up ligures. And all day he Says 
over and over... ‘1 am busy with 
matters of consequence. And that 
makes him swell up with pride. 
But he is not a man—he is a mush- 


room. 


The red-faced gentleman is not an 
untamiliar figure. There are so many 
blind men and women, enmeshed in 
matters of no consequence whatso- 
ever, who never see a flower, nor a 
star, nor a blue sky. It is often these 
same men and women who turn to 
cheap literature, cheap movies and 
They 


exquisite beauty of a 


tawdry — experiences. never 


know the 
Shakespeare sonnet. They never thrill 
to the strains of a Beethoven sym- 
phony. They can not see children’s 
laces “holding wonder like a cup. 
They can not laugh at Alice in 
Wonderland nor weep with Cyrano 
de Bergerac. They are not men; they 


are m ush rooms. 


The world is dark. We 


know it and we are confused. We 


indeed 


can not provide a panacea to cure 
the economic ills of the world. We 
can not solve diplomatic and_ mili- 
tary problems. But in the midst ol 
confusion we can and must hold 
these convictions: to live to the ut- 
most capacity, we must uproot blind- 
ness, smugness and greed; to taste 
life to the full, we must recognize 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Practices and 


Recommendations in Teacher 


Education Workshops 


CHRIS DE YOUNG 


Dean of Faculties 
Illinois State Normal University 


Among the newer resources in 
higher and adult education are work- 
shops, which are practical applica- 
lions of an experimental philosophy 
of learning. By providing opportuni- 
lies for sharing of experiences and 
group investigation of common prob- 
lems, co-operative learning is made 
lo function al a high level with maxi- 
mal efficiency. From a rich back- 
ground in the organization of teacher 
education workshops. Dr. De Young 
points oul some of the techniques 
found to be most effective in their 
operation. 


Stuart Chase in The Tyranny of 
Words writes thus about the current 
babel of tongues: “The student of 
semantics is embarrassed with the 
sheer richness of evidence that people 
do not know what they are talking 
about.” Education is an era ol lile to 
which this criticism applies aptly. 
Particularly bewildering is the term 
“workshop. 

A workshop is nota workshop, nor 
a summer s vacation. It is not an easy 
way to earn credits, nor just another 
course, nor a seminar. It is not the 
same old stull handed out in the same 
old way under a new label: it is not 
a conference, or a convention or a 
two-day meeting. It is never a substi- 
tute for good teaching, nor a tech- 
nique to use for all teaching and 
learning. It is not a procedure suitable 
lor all persons, nor an end in itself. 

A workshop is one of several means 
in teaching, learning, and_ living, 
which is essentially a problem for ap- 
proach with a high degree of speci- 
licity. It is an opportunity for ex- 
perienced teachers to make their own 
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assignments. Workshops use the dual 
approach to individual and group 


needs. It is an organized, but informal 


Infinite and loving Father, we 
acknowledge Thee to be the 
source of all wisdom, the Foun- 
tain-Head of all knowledge. 
Look graciously, we beseech 
Thee, upon these Thy servants, 
the members of this graduating 
class, as they here stand at this 
high point of achievement and 
promise. We call to our remem- 
brance before Thee the hours 
of study and preparation which 
hath led them hitherto. We 
gratefully acknowledge the con- 


skillful 


guidance provided by the mem- 


scientious work and 


bers of the faculty, without 
which this occasion would have 
been impossible. We would not 
forget the sacrifices freely and 
cheerfully made by families and 
friends of the graduates which 
hath upheld them in this un- 
dertaking. All of this we hold in 
grateful remembrance before 
Thee. Be with these young peo- 
ple nol only in the exercises of 
this week but go Thou with 
them through all of life. May 
they increasingly know that “the 
lear of the Lord is wisdom and 
to depart from evil is under- 
standing". 
Amen. 
Rev. Georce E. Mircuecte. 
First Congregational Church 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


place for exchanging views and de- 
veloping new ideas. It is a socialized 
and democratic undertaking in which 
the participants, specialists, and con- 
sultants join talents in serving society. 
It is one of the best means of combin- 
ing the resources of the pre-service 
and in-service agencies of teacher ed- 
ucation, and for promoting the in- 
service growth of teachers. In fine, a 
workshop in teacher education is a 
means by which motivated teacher- 
learners work in a shop. 

In The Encyclopedia of Modern 
I:<ducation a teacher's workshop is de- 
lined as follows: 

“A Teachers) Workshop is an 
experience-centered study under- 
taken by a group of mature persons. 
The group takes as_ its starting 
point the interests and needs of its 
members, and subgroups are formed 
to insure a profitable interchange 
of opinion, knowledge, and experi- 
ence. Consultants, rather than in- 
structors, serve these groups, plac- 
ing specialized resources at their 
disposal both in group discussions 
and in the exploration of individual 
problems and plans. The character- 
istics of this simple, informal, and 
functional organization are its flex- 
ibility and its relevance to specilic 
tasks which the members wish to 
undertake more skillfully and with 


clearer vision after the workshop 
period. 


Although he did not coin the term. 
one of the earliest exponents of the 
practicalness of the workshop idea 
was John Amos Comenius (1592- 
1670). a Moravian churchman. He 
called schools “the slaughterhouses of 
the mind where ten or more years are 
spent in learning what might be ac- 
quired in one.” This he said was due 
to the fact that the mind was fed 
mostly on words. He, the father of 
realism im modern education, fought 
against verbalism and for concrete- 
ness. He helped make education less 
remote, less austere, more sympathetic, 
and more interesting. Because of his 
early formulation and practical appli- 
cation of sound educational principles 
Comenius, though still submerged in 
obscurity, is one of the fore-runners 
of the workshop idea and ideal. 


John Dewey, with his accent upon 


pupils “learning to do by doing,” an- 
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ticipated the workshop technique. In 
the following statement of philosophy 
are contrasted the old and newer 
practices: 

“To imposition from above is 
opposed expression and cultivation 
of individuality; to external disci- 
pline is opposed free activity; to 
learning from texts and teachers. 
learning through experience; to ac- 
quisition of isolated skills and tech- 
niques by drill, is opposed acquisi- 
tion of them as means of attaining 
ends which make direct vital ap- 
peal; to preparation for a more or 
less remote future is opposed mak- 
ing the most of the opportunities of 
present life: to static aims and ma- 
terials is opposed acquaintance 
with a changing world.”? 
Although the progressive idealism 

of John Dewey most markedly influ- 
enced elementary education, it has 
also left its stamp on teacher educa- 


tion. 


The workshop in teacher education 
had its own genesis in the Ejight- 
Year Study of the Commission on the 
Relation of School and College of 
the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion (1933-41): 


“During the early years of the 
Fight-Year Study the stall was 
finding it difficult to provide sulfi- 
cient consultation to the teachers 
of the thirty high schools involved 
in the Study. The staff was con- 
cerned because these teachers had 
too little time in the course of their 
regular duties to work together on 
the problems involved in their new 
experimental programs. In a conier- 
ence on_ this problem (between 
Ralph W. Tyler, director of eval- 
uation for the Study, and Robert 

ie Havighurst, of the General Ed- 
ucation Board), the suggestion was 
first made that a portion of the 
summer might be used to give the 
staff an opportunity for intensive 
work with teachers from the thirty 
schools.’ 


And so, thirty-five teachers came to 


1 John Dewey, “Experience and 


Education,’ The New York Times, 
March 6, 1938, p. 10. 

“Kenneth Heaton, William G. 
Camp and Paul B. Diederich, Pro- 


fessional Education for Experienced 


Teachers, University of Chicago 
Press, 1940, p. 2. 
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Ohio State University tor six weeks 
in the summer of 19506. 

This ‘seminar’ for teachers in sci- 
ence and mathematics was so helpful 
that the idea expanded and in 1937, 
a ‘workshop’ was held at Sarah 
lawrence College, Bronxville, New 
York. This was attended by 126 
teachers from a wider range of sub- 
ject lields. Committee-groups came 
from Tulsa, Des Moines, and Denver 
High Schools. Participants came with 
practical local problems on which 
they wanted assistance. Of this Heat- 
on, Camp, and Diederich state: 

“It was not recognized at the 
time that this represented an im- 
portant development, but this prac- 
tice has now begun to take on the 
proportions of a new and contin- 
uous plan for in-service training of 
teachers and for the stimulation of 
curriculum improvement in the lo- 
cal school districts.” 

The 1937 workshop was also char- 
acterized by a deep appreciation tor 
the value of group life: 

The somewhat isolated environ- 
ment of the Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege campus, the opportunity for 
everyone to live and dine on the 
campus, and the many provisions 
for group enjoyment of leisure hours 
all encouraged informal as well as 
formal association of students and 
stalf and of students with one an- 
other.’”* 

In preparation for the 1938 Work- 
shops, heads of the various Commis- 
sions of the Progressive Education 
Association, directors of the work- 
shops, stall people and assistants, 
spent ten days at Carnbrook School. 
near Detroit, for a “leadership confer- 
ence. 

In 1938 the General Education 
Board established four workshops, 
with more than 500 students in at- 
tendance. These students were “hand- 
picked.” A new group was admitted 
to the 1938 workshop—twenty-three 
college and university faculty mem- 
bers came from sixteen different insti- 
tutions of higher education. From this 
stems many developments in work- 


shops. 


In 1938 the Commission on Teach. 
er Education was established by the 
American Council on Education, Ip 
1939 this Commission issued its Re- 


and 


Planning Conference. A year later 


ports Addresses: Bennington 
the Commission established a work. 
shop program for faculty members 
connected with the study of teacher 
education. 

By 1940 fourteen colleges and uni- 
versities had established summer pro- 
grams which were “more or less’ of 
the work shop type. The Progressive 
Education Association joined with 
the Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion in establishing a Workshop Ad. 
visory Service, which has helped to 
cuide many in the use of workshop 
techniques. 

A survey ol the 16 state teachers 
colleges with membership in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Veachers College 
14 (87.5 
per cent) held summer session work. 
shops in 1945, and that all of them 
probably will have workshops in 
1940. 


A brief questionnaire was sent to 


Conterence indicates that 


the Presidents of the 16 state teachers 
colleges which have membership in 
the University of Chicago Teachers 
College Conference. Replies were re- 
ceived from all the colleges. Below is 
a brief tabulation of the responses to 
the following questions: (1) Did your 
teachers college have a workshop dur- 
ing the past summer session? (2) Did 
your college have a workshop during 
the past school year? (3) Do you 
hold workshops off campus? 

The University of Chicago and the 
University of Ilinois also have work- 
shops. 

Workshops may be classified on 
several bases, some of which are: (1) 
(2) credit, (3) 
sponsorship, area 


served, (5) 
or interdepartmental, 


college 
(4) 
specilic subject, field 
(6) special 


purposes, (7) instructional staff, and 


location. 
educational 


(8) financial support. 

According to location, a workshop 
may be on campus, off campus, or a 
traveling unit. On the basis of credit. 


it is classifiable as non-credit, junior 
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Location Workshop Workshop Off-Camus 
Summer Regular Workshops 
College Session Year 
Eastern Charleston xX () xX 
Illinois Normal Normal X xX xX 
Northern De Kalb xX () X 
Southern Carbondale xX () () 
Western Macomb xX X xX 
Indiana 
Ball Muncie X () 
Indiana lerre Haute Xx XxX X 
lowa 
lowa Cedar Falls xX () Xx 
Michigan 
Western Kalamazoo xX xX xX 
Minnesota 
State - Mankato X Xx X 
State Moorehead () 
Missouri 
Central Warrensburg xX X xX 
Northeast Kirksville O Q) 
Northwest Maryville X X X 
Wisconsin 
Central Stevens Point X () X 
Wisconsin Milwaukee xX X xX 
Total number having workshops 14 S : 12 
Percent having workshops 87.35% 50% 75% 


or senior college, graduate, or post 
doctoral level. It may be sponsored by 
one college, by two or more co-oper- 
aling agencies and foundations not 
sponsoring public schools, by co-oper- 
ation agencies and foundations not 
connected with public schools, or it 
may be under the direct auspices of 
local, county, or state public school 
systems. 


The educational areas served will 
include pre-elementary, elementary, 
secondary, higher education, rural ed- 
ucation, general and special educa- 
tion, Workshops may be planned to 
serve all subject areas, they may cut 
across departmental fields, or they 
may be so organized as to emphasize 
separate subjects. 

Workshops frequently serve as eXx- 
periential learning situations in ad- 
ministration and supervision, camp- 
ing and out-door education, co-curric- 
ular activities, intercultural relations, 
international problems, postwar plan- 
ning, school buildings, and communi- 


ty education. In some cases college 
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stall alone conduct the workshop, but 
all variations of co-operating staff 
arrangements are found, including 
Commission and Foundation stalfs, 
with or without consultants from col- 
legiate faculty. In some cases costs 
are borne by special fees, by grants or 
gilts, or by scholarship loans to stu- 
dents who wish to attend. 

Catalog descriptions of workshop 
offerings vary. Representative samples 
are reproduced from several of the 
catalogs of Teachers Colleges. 

Ball State Teachers College al 
Muncie describes its Adult Education 


Workshop as: 
581.1 HE. Adult Education Work- 


shop in Home Economics. Princi- 
ples of dealing with the education 
of adults with special emphasis 
upon the training for home and 
family life will be developed. Spe- 
cial consideration will be given to 
problems of adults returning to 
their homes from the armed serv- 
ices and from industry. Other prob- 
lems to be considered are what 
courses will help the family to make 
adjustments, how to organize a 


program to meet the needs of indi- 
viduals and families, and how to 
interest those concerned with these 
problems in improving their home 
and family relations. The time will 
be divided between discussions and 
reports from the entire group and 
small group and committee work. 
Credit: four hours. 

Eastern State Teachers College al 


Charleston ofers: 


Education Re224R. Refresher 
Course in Rural School Manage- 
ment. (4 q. hrs.) Designed for per- 
sons who have not taught for sev- 
eral years and who are planning to 
teach under emergency certilicates. 
Three weeks, July 16 to August 13, 
inclusive. 

At Illinois State Normal Universi- 


ty al Normal: 


273. Health Education Workshop 
— Summer only (3-6). Designed to 
meet the needs of teachers and ad- 
ministrators in the correlation of 
the various resources of school and 
community into a total health pro- 
gram. The instructional program, 
individual problems, recent health 
legislation, and health service pro- 
cedures are considered. Other de- 
partments participation are: Health 
Service, Home Economics, and 
Health and Physical Education. 
Credit applies in the Biological 
Science Department only. Prerequi- 
sile: Teaching experience or Bio- 
logical Science 238. 

Western Michigan College at Kal- 


amazoo includes a workshop in camp 
education: 


480S (F190). The Camp as an 
Educational Agency: The Camp- 
ing Workshop. Six semester hours. 
Dr. West, Director. This workshop 
has been planned to meet the needs 
of those who are preparing for posi- 
tions in summer camps. The work- 
shop stall is made up of persons 
who have had practical experience 
in camp organization and the dif- 
ferent phases of the camping pro- 
gram. The work includes an extens- 
ive study of the literature on camp- 
ing, group discussion of camp prob- 
lems, and actual participation in 
the various activities of camps. 
Nearby camps, such as the Pretty 
lake Camp and the Kellogg 
camps, will be utilized as labora- 
tories. Each student admitted to 
the workshop will devote a major 
portion of his time to a_ specific 
camping problem, and those with 
similar problems will be encour- 
aged to work together in small, in- 
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formal groups. Applications for 
membership in the workshop 
should be made in advance to Dr. 
Elmer H. Wilds, Director of the 
Summer Session. 

Western State Teachers at Ma- 
comb: 

Ed. 327, Ed. 328 Workshop in 
Rural Education. (Ed. 326 is a con- 
tinuation of Ed. 327.) This course 
provides an opportunity for rural 
teachers to work on individual and 
group problems as related to the 
rural school in meeting child and 
community needs. The work in- 
cludes class discussion of common 
problems, individual and group 
conferences, observation and dem- 
onstrations in rural schools, excur- 
sions and participation in other ac- 
tivities with the guidance ol spe- 
cialists in those fields. Teachers are 
encouraged to discover practical 
ways of utilizing environmental re- 
sources in providing for child 
growth and development. Four 
hours credit for each course. 


The Second Miami Workshop. 
which was conducted at Oxford, 
Ohio, July 8-20, (1945) was an im- 
portant event in the development of 
public education in Ohio. It was not- 
able for its membership. the prob- 
lems it studied, and its methods of 
work.! 

One hundred twenty-six persons — 
high school and elementary school 
teachers, principals, and superintend- 
ents, college teachers, and representa- 
tives of school and lay organizations, 
and of state government — participat- 
ed. Attendance of school and college 
people Was upon individual applica- 
tion, following the public announce- 
ment of the Workshop. But a special 
eHort was made to secure the partici- 
pation of representative laymen. Spe- 
cial invitations were extended to rep- 
resentatives of such organizations as 
the Ohio Chamber of Commerce, the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
the American Federation of Labor, 
the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, the Ohio State Grange, the 
Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, the 
American Association of University 
Women, the League of Women Vot- 
ers, the Ohio Congress of Parents 


1A. J. Klein, Educational Research 
Bulletin, September 17, 1945, p. 141. 
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and Teachers, the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, and the 


Urban 


practically all 


eague. Representatives ol 


these organizations 
were in attendance and participated 


actively with the school people in the 


Eternal God, who committest | 

to us the swift and solemn trust 
of life. we stand before Thee 


with thoughtful but solemn | 
hearts toward the past, and | 
with serious yel hopeful | | 


thoughts toward the future. To 
us much has been given. and of 
us much shall be required. As 
we have entered richly into the 


so must we hold dearly our re- 


| 
sacrifices and labors of others, | 


sponsibility to render service 
unstintingly and without price 
to our generation. 

Grant unto the members of 
this graduating class Thy bless. 
ing. To each may come contin- 
ued growth in honesty of mind, 
in unselfishness of heart, in 
consecration of will. Let them 
become leaders through whom 
many lives may find the way 
of truth, beauty, and goodness. 
Teach them to give and not to 
count the cost, to fight and not 
to heed the wounds, to toil and 
not to seek for rest, and to labor 


and not to ask for any reward 


save that of knowing they are 


serving under Thee in life's 
great issues. 

Mercifully accepl the prayers 
and hopes of parents, teachers, 
and friends for those so dear to 
them, and grant unto us all the 
courage, hope, and peace which 
it is only Thine to qive. Amen. 

Rev. THomas Masiey 
St. Stephens Episcopal Church 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


consideration of problems before the 
Workshop. As a result, the proceed. 
ings rellected the close relationship 
which should exist between lay peo- 
ple and the schools. It is hoped that 
the study of the report of the Work- 


shop may serve to promote the lurther 


development of such relations in 
many local communities. 

The following suggestions for the 
workshops 


improvement — ol were 


gleaned from publications, letters. 
questionnaires, opinionnaires, partici- 
pants. evaluation sheets and confer. 
ences, and direci experience with sey. 
eral workshops. 

EHorts should be made to clarify 


the term “workshop” and related 


terminology. 


Persons wishing to enroll in work. 
shops make advance application, and 
steps similar to those in the Michigan 
Community Health Project may be 
employed, namely: (1) preparation 
ol a mimeographed guide should be 
given to and discussed with each ap- 
plicant for workshops: (2) a series of 
preliminary meetings of these appli- 
cants, and (3) conferences with each 
applicant in her own school. Admis.- 
sion to workshops should be on the 
basis of careful selection of ex peri- 
enced teachers, and official notifica- 
tion of acceptance or rejection be sent 
to participants as soon as possible. 

Administrators should realize that 
per capita costs in workshops are 
higher than in traditional courses. 
Fees should include the use of all 
facilities, including textbooks, and 
scholarships provided where possible. 


Adequate 


need to be made for expenses of olff- 


financial arrangements 
campus consultants. The workshop 
needs to be dignilied as a means ol 
earning academic credit, but the 
number of hours that may be earned 
in workshops should be limited. Eb 
forts are needed to use the workshops 
to break down some of the rigid bar- 
riers that exist between departments. 
They can be established to deal with 
certain neglected areas in public edu- 
cation and in teacher education, such 
as helping adolescents grow up emo- 
tionally, in the use of multisensory 
aids, the enrichment of courses in 
teachers colleges, and ‘co-operation 
with laymen in improving education. 
As far as possible, the lecture-hall, 


should be 


(Continued on page 18) 


schoolroom atmosphere 
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Workshops 
Rural Education 


GRACE ARMSTRONG 


Assistant Director of Professional Education 
State Teachers College 
Mankato, Minnesota 


One of the phases of education 
recently recognized as in need of im- 
provement is that concerned with 
rural problems. JOURNAL readers will 
recall that the March issue was de- 
voted exclusively to this field. Al 
Mankato, Miss Armstrong has been 
conducting off-campus workshops for 
the past three summers, and directed 
the rural program of the 1946 sum- 
mer session of the college. 


Mankato State Teachers College 
organized its first workshop in the 
summer of 1939. Since that tme it 
has maintained one or more each 


olf- 


campus workshops in the summer of 


summer, establishing the first 


1043. These workshops have attempt- 
ed to meet needs that were apparent 


at the time of organization. Thus the 


emphasis has varied through the 
years. Child de- 
velopment was 


stressed in the first 
| workshop: the ele- 

mentary school cur- 
riculum in the two 
Then 


when many former 


following. 


teachers began to 


‘ 


return to teaching 
fF durin the 

* . . 

_ | period, part icular- 


War 


ly rural school 
teaching, attention was given to help- 
ing these them- 
selves with reference to the curricu- 
lum, methods of teaching, and class- 


room management. 


teachers reorient 


Meanwhile the administration of 
the college, concerned about the al- 
ready low and the gradually lower- 


ing standards of teacher certification 


OctoBer, 1946 


among teachers in the rural schools, 
sought a pattern of in-service educa- 
tion that would help to raise the edu- 
cational level of this group. The fol- 


lowing facts suggest the need for con- 
cern: 

1. One year of preparation is the 
minimum required for certifica- 
tion to teach in the ungraded 
schools in Minnesota. At the 
outbreak of the war about 65 
per cent of the teachers in un- 
graded schools had_ less than 
two years of preparation. As the 
teacher shortage gained momen- 
tum this number increased. 

2. A survey of one county in which 

approximately 66 per cent of the 

teachers in the ungraded schools 
in 1943-44 had less than two 
years of preparation showed that 
only eight per cent of this group 
had made an effort to do more 
than meet the minimum require- 
ments for certilicate renewal.' 
5. The teachers in this group of 66 
per cent who had had three or 
more years of teaching experi- 

ence had a median record of 15 

quarter hours of college credit 

earned beyond their initial train- 
ing. A teacher accumulating 
credits at the rate indicated by 

the median would require 27 

years to complete one year of 

college work. 


The result of the search was provi- 
sion for another kind of in-service 
educational opportunity — off-campus 
study centers operating during the 
regular vear. 


' Beug, Hilda, “A Study of Educa- 
tional Qualifications of Teachers in 
Ungraded Schools in a County in 
Southern Minnesota.” Unpublished 
manuscript. 


With the two types of off-campus 
organizations it has been possible to 
reach more rural teachers and to en- 
courage these teachers to set educa- 
tional goals for themselves. Two gen- 
eral practices have operated to make 
possible the raising of the educational 
level of groups ol teachers. The first 
ol these is the practice of returning 
lo the same area again and again 
with workshops and study centers. 
The other is the practice of providing 
offerings that make it possible for 
teachers in the area to work systemat- 
ically toward the completion of one 
of the college curriculums. For ex- 
ample, each of two communities has 
had three summer workshops and 
three study centers since the summer 
of 1943. Many teachers in these com- 
munities have become interested in 
planning a_ systematic educational 
program for themselves. 

The workshops and study centers 
differ in their internal organization. 
The workshops have a very exible 
type of organization and usually have 
demonstration schools as part of the 
setup. While certain fields are emph- 
asized there is integration among 
fields and flexibility in the program of 
work within each field. Every effort 
is made to adapt the work to the 
teaching needs of the students en- 
rolled. The preparation of curriculum 
materials suited to a particular situa- 
tion or utilizing the resources of a 
given area is an example of such ef- 
fort. Students work on individual and 
group problems. Enrichment of the 
workshop curriculum — is provided 
through additional social, recreation- 


al, and cultural activities. 


In the study centers each staff 
member teaches two classes, the total 
number ranging from four to eight. 
Each student may enroll for a maxi- 
mum of two courses. Individual in- 
structors may do much to adapt a 
course to the immediate teaching 
needs of teacher and may work with 
other instructors in developing rela- 
tionships among courses. 


The off-campus study centers are 
in session Saturdays. The off-campus 
workshops operate certain days of 
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each week for a six-weeks period. 
The workshops and study centers 
have developed to meet obvious needs 
of this area. Probably a significant 
characteristic is their ability to change 
character in keeping with changing 
needs of the teachers of the area. 
Workshops and study centers. will 
undoubtedly he a part of the future 
pattern of in-service education of this 
institution for some time to come. 
Where and how they serve will de- 
pend upon developing needs and the 
ability of the institution to foresee 


and meet them. 


DE YOUNG 


(Continued from page 16) 


avoided, and the setting be such as to 
encourage ready access to books and 
other learning materials, to foster in- 
dividual study, to bring small groups 
together readily, to facilitate using 
audio-visual aids, and to foster close 
companionship in work with partici- 
pants and staff. Workshop budget 
should include equipment for dupli- 
cating materials. Participants need to 
be encouraged to bring along to the 
workshop more of their own materials 
pertinent to their problem. 

The workshop should be a contin- 
uous program, with evaluation during 
the year or term following the regular 
workshop, and that followup meet- 
ings and workshops be held. College 
administrators, superintendents and 
board members should permit partici- 
pants to experiment with and use the 
materials and ideas developed in the 
workshop. and participants should be 
encouraged to continue to exchange 
ideas after the workshop has ended. 
Women and men's dormitories or 
other suitable houses near the work- 
shop location are needed to house the 
participants so that full advantage 
can be taken of the opportunities for 
dining together. 

Laboratory or demonstration schools 
can be operated in connection with 
the workshops in teacher education, 
and, where a workshop is conducted 
for a the 
equipment, its pupils, and the com- 
munity should be used. A librarian 
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school system, school’s 


should be assigned to give full or 
part-time service to the workshop, to 
prepare a bibliography of books and 
other materials pertinent to the spe- 
cilic workshop, as well as exhibits, 
appropriate to the problems of the 
workshop, so that they may be uti- 
lized extensively and effectively. 


Workshop leaders must recognize 
the danger of obtaining the form of 
organization without capturing the 
spirit of workshops, but organization- 
al details should be reduced to a min- 
imum. [The types of groups to be or- 
ganized should be determined by the 
needs, interests, and abilities of the 
participants. A list of all participants 
and consultants should be prepared 
early in the workshop so that mem- 
bers may hecome better acquainted 
with the personnel, their location, 


and type of work. 


A workshop program should con- 
sist of rich experiences in teaching, 
learning and living, around the indi- 
vidual problems of participants. The 
program should provide ample oppor- 
tunity for appropriate recreation. It 
should contain the proper balance 
between general sessions, special in- 
terest individual 
ences, individual work periods, recre- 


meetings, confer- 
ation, and social functions. The pro- 
gram must be kept extremely exible, 
and a weekly period provided for 
pulling the loose ends together. 


Workshops should be publicized 
early and adequately. This means 
that most catalog descriptions of 
workshops should be revamped, and 
local school administrators and coun- 
ty superintendents should be asked to 
co-operate in the publicity. Individual 
systems of records must be used for 
each participant, and at the close of 
the workshop a report should be filed 
with the college administrator and 
others interested. Teacher-educating 
institutions would do well to employ 
a director of workshop or train one of 
the present staff to serve in that ca- 
pacity. They must recognize that ade- 
quate and competent clerical help be 
provided, as well as staff for such re- 
lated services as health examinations. 
Adequate and well-qualified consul- 


tants and other resource persons need 
to be made available, and these per- 
sons should be well versed in the psy- 
chology and techniques of working 
with adults, as well as the pupils 
whom these adults have in school. 
Staff members need to be eminently 
qualitied in the techniques of confer. 
ences, and consultants in teacher ed. 
ucation the public 
schools and the territory served by the 


should know 
workshop. It is important that staff 
meetings be held regularly and fre- 
quently. 

Workshops, now ten years old. 
need to be subjected to very critical 
evaluation. Individual projects should 
be evaluated by the participants as 
well as the staff, so that complete use 
can be made of all modern instru- 


ments of evaluation. 


BURKE 


(Continued from page 12) 


and appreciate the important. We 
live life as we are aware ol life. Ap- 
preciative minds, free minds—these 
we hold against whatever darkness. 


CONNETTE 


(Continued from page 3) 


We all know what happens when 
one of them is turned loose upon 
scripture, literature, painting. sculp: 
ture, drama, or music. Words, lines 
and shapes, actions and sounds be- 
come granite; metaphors and progres- 
sions fade into mere black and white, 
or into sustained vibrations which we 
hear; a dreadtul rigor mortis descends 
upon everything. All essential mean- 
ings are lost. The aesthetic and moral 
life is turned into a calculus or rule- 
of-thumb talk of 
“amount of goodness, “degrees. of 
beauty, and this is ‘““measured” and 
that is “weighed.” When I observe 
half a hundred students sitting stolid- 
ly through a semester of Music Liter- 
ature, with the noblest and most beau- 
tiful music wrecked upon them, I re- 
lect with sadness that the world is 
so darkened by just so many more 
literal minds which will see only what 
directly confronts them and see that 


only as immovable stone. 


reckoning; we 
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URNAL 


| have said that poverty of aesthetic 
sensibility and imagination is a com- 
mon human failing, but it has its spe- 
cial relation to the second cause of 
students indiference to music. To see 
bevond the values particularly dear 
to a materialistic and commercial cul- 
ture would require unusual strength 
of imagination, and the weakness of 
it therelore helps to keep such values 


paramount. 


ROSS 


(Continued from page 11) 


these world-shaking 


All 


events, but we were blind to their 


were 


signilicance—dancing in the dark. 

You are leaving this school at the 
beginning of the atomic era. At last 
science has released energy that will 
enable man to master his environ- 
ment or to destroy it. How moment- 
ous the signilicance, how great the 
challenge to education! 

Social change does not just hap- 
pen; it develops logically from cause 
to eHect. Wars do not just happen; 
they are made in the minds of men: 
and peace and world co-operation 
can come about only by the minds 
of men. 

Are we alert? Or are we, too. 
dancing in the dark? 


JAMISON 


(Continued from page 9) 


viser with whom he consults con- 
cerning his graduate progress. He 
confers regularly with the Director 
of Student Programs and with the 
adviser who is appointed by the 
Chairman of the Graduate Council 
alter the 
graduate major proposed and_ the 
undergraduate background. A. sstu- 


dent's first registration for graduate 


careful consideration of 


work is not considered complete un- 
til he has conferred with the Chair- 
man of the Graduate Council and 
has had his adviser appointed. The 
course in Educational Research, 
which is required of all graduate 
students, must be taken at the first 
opportunity and before any research 
paper or thesis has been begun. 


OctoBEr, 1946 


Graduate curricula are available 
which lead to 


license; (2) high school principal s 


1) superintendent's 


license; (3) elementary school prin- 
cipal's license; (4) elementary su- 
pervisor s license; (3) master elemen- 
tary school teachers and supervising 
teachers in laboratory schools: and 
(6) master secondary school teach- 
ers and supervising teachers in lab- 
oratory schools. 

The trend at 
State is away from the writing of 
theses. The first year that both op- 
tions were available to the students 


was 1939, when forty-seven students 


present Indiana 


chose to write theses, and fourteen 
did not. Since then the proportion 
has swung steadily toward the non- 
1945 only 
about one-fifth of master’s candidates 


thesis option, until in 
presented theses, while four times 


as many did not. 


NOYER 


(Continued from page 8) 


“If the master’s degree or its equiv- 
alent is not completed within the first 
live years during which the provision- 
al certilicate is valid, the provisional 
certilicate may he renewed for an- 
other five years; however, unless a 
master s degree is completed at the 
end ol the second five-year period, 
the provisional certilicate cannot be 
renewed or converted into a first grade 
certilicate. 

“Before an individual who has not 
been teaching for a continuous period 
ol live or more years is permitted to 
teach again, the employing corpora- 
tion may require this individual to 
take a minimum of eight semester 
hours of work upon the advice of the 
accredited institution which the indi- 
vidual will attend.” 

It will be seen by the foregoing that 
the professional opinion in the State 
is crystallizing in favor of some pro- 


beyond the 


bachelor's degree. The teachers col- 


fessional preparation 
leges, therefore, organize their gradu- 
ale programs in Indiana for the fol- 
lowing purposes: 


1. To enable the student to meet 
the first orade license require- 


ments for school administrators 
and supervisors in Indiana. 
mae prepare a group of master 
teachers for service in Indiana 


public schools. 
5. To acquaint the experienced 
research tech- 


teachers with 
niques and the resulting publi- 
cations so as to make them effec- 
tive “consumers” of standard 
and current educational studies. 

4. To enable the student in the 
area ol his teaching interest to 
recognize and grasp the signili- 
cance of the practical problems 
met by those who do the actual 
work. 

>. To acquaint the student with 
those problems in his tield which 
are under active attack in cur- 
rent and recent research. 

6. To enable the student to draw 
practical implications from the 
results of research in his field. 

. To help the student get a vision 
of the larger problems as well as 
of the more immediate ones 
which are now emerging and 
which will be subjected to in- 
vestigation. 

8. To help the student see and 

comprehend the interrelations 


between his field and adjacent 
fields. 


9. To enable the student, on the 
basis of his teaching experience 
and growth in professional in- 
terest, to re-enforce and reorgan- 
ize his equipment of knowledge, 
techniques, and skills in the 
fields of his teaching interests. 

10. To give the student as severe an 
intellectual challenge as his abil- 
ities will tolerate so that for once 
in his life he must really extend 


himself. 


~ 


LARSEN 


(Continued from page 6) 


two studeis. In general, it is apparent 
that slightly less than 4 per cent of 
the teachers have no degrees, approxi- 
mately 60 to 70 per cent have only 
the bachelor's degree. It should there- 
fore be obvious that approximately 70 
per cent of the teachers in the schools 
studied could be interested in a grad- 
uate program. Whether or not these 
data are typical for the state as a 
whole could be questioned but if we 
assume that they are, there should be 
a large number of teachers interested 
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in pursuing graduate study in the 
teachers colleges of Illinois. The need 
is definitely shown for improving both 
the professional and academic level 
of these teachers. The raising of the 
level of academic preparation will 
help to improve the work of the 
schools of the state. 

Other reasons could be listed to 
show the need for graduate programs 
in the teachers colleges of Illinois. 
One of these is certainly the item of 
cost to the teacher. Many teachers, 
whether we like to admit it or not, 
might select a teachers college for 
graduate study because of the lower 
costs involved. Tuition is generally 
lower in these colleges since 
many of the teachers who would 
study there could live at home, their 
living expenses would be consider- 
ably reduced. Since many such teach- 
ers would not attend state or other 
universities the teachers colleges of 
the state face a challenge in present- 
ing a program of study for them. It is 
important to improve the teaching 
abilities of all teachers, regardless ol 
where they teach and what their fi- 
nancial ability may be. The facts 
pointed out show that there is defi- 
nite need for graduate work in the 
teachers colleges of Illinois because of 
(1) their ability to serve many teach- 
ers interested in graduate work due to 
their location and low financial cost. 
(2) their especially advantageous unit 
organization which provides the best 
graduate program for teachers inter- 
ested in any area of education, and 
(3) graduate work for the majority of 
teachers is necessary to raise the level 
of preparation and academic training 
toa high level in the state of II[linois. 


SWARTZ 


(Continued from page 7) 


This is considered necessary and just- 
ifiable by virtue of the fact that 
Southern is the only graduate school 
within a radius of more than one 
hundred miles and consequently many 
graduate students cannot ‘commute’ 
to Carbondale even for Saturday 
classes. The graduate extension class- 
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es are limited to those courses in 
which library or laboratory facilities 
can be made available, equal to those 


on the university campus. 


The tendency at Southern has been 
to be fairly lenient in admitting stu- 
dents to graduate work, from the 
standpoint of undergraduate scholas- 
tic average. This means that students 
who are average or better are ap- 
proved for admission to the Graduate 
School, provided they are graduates 
ol a fully accredited undergraduate 
college or university. Graduate stu- 
dents with an average of B or better 
from unaccredited schools are given 
conditional approval. 

As soon as a graduate student has 
had ample opportunity to demonstrate 
his competence in the graduate field,” 
he is given a comprehensive examin- 
ation, preliminary to admission to 
candidacy. This preliminary examina- 
tion may be oral, or written, or both. 
The primary purpose of this examina- 
tion is to determine whether the grad- 
uate student is sulliciently mature to 
continue his work toward the degree. 
Consequently, this preliminary exam- 
ination is supposed to cover the es- 
sentials of both undergraduate and 
graduate study in the student's major 


fields. the 


student successlully 


and minor In addition. 


oraduate who 
passes his preliminary examination is 
subjected to a final examination cov- 
ering his entire graduate study, with 
emphasis given to his individual stu- 
dies and research projects.* 

The number of students registering 
for graduate work at Southern during 
the past year and a half is encourag- 
ing, if not spectacular. The registra- 
tion for the summer term, 1944, was 
21 graduate students — that of the 
fall term following, 22. In the winter 
term, the registration tends to fall off. 
due apparently to hazards of travel 
and the heavy extra-curricular sched- 
ule of public school teachers during 
the winter months. In the summer 
term, 1945, the number of graduate 


students rose to 35, while the present 


Susually about the time he has 
completed half his graduate credits. 


term graduate enrollment at 


fall 
Southern is about 30. 

In setting up the new graduate pro- 
gram at Southern Illinois Normal 
University, both the Graduate Com. 
mittee and the University Adminj. 
stration have attempted to steer a 
sane middle course between the two 
extremes ol setting the standards 50 
high the prospective students will he 
setting the 


frightened and 


standards so low that the program 


away 


will fail to ackieve academic respec- 
tability. Additional time will be re- 
quired to asecrtain definitely whether 
this objective has been successtully 


attained. 


4 The double series of examinations 
has been criticized on the ground that 
it constitutes a “stiffer” set of require. 
ments than many schools have for 
the doctorate. 


MANION 


(Continued from paae 4) 

fort of its subjects. The French Revo- 
lution generated a centrifugal force 
that disintegrated the heart and cen- 
ter of civilization, namely, the God. 
given personality of the individual, 
and threw the fragments out to the 
perimiter where they were congealed 
into “classes.” Thereafter, in Europe, 
the citizen ceased to be a “person” 
and became, instead, a part of the 
“proletariat,” “masses,” “bourgeois” 
or aristocracy. This persistent dis. 
ease of “class consciousness has 
disabled the politics of Furope con- 
tinuously since 1789. In the French 
Revolution man lost his individual 
soul and thus became a mere member 
of the herd. He likewise lost his God 
and thereafter he worshipped only 
the State. 

The American Revolutionaries were 
wiser in their quest lor the perpetua- 
tion of personal liberty and the con- 
sequent achievement of the general 
welfare. With the first breath of its 
new life the American Republic de. 
clared on July 4, 1776: 

“We hold these truths to be sell- 
evident; that all men are create 
equal; thal they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalien- 
able rights; that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
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piness; that to secure these rights, 
governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the gOv- 


erned. .. . 
Faced with a problem not unlike 


the problem facing Europe today, 
namely, the necessity for the integra- 
tion of gerat diversities of races, re- 
ligions the 
Founding Fathers generated an inte- 


local prejudices, 
grating rather than a disintegrating 
force. They invoked the great com- 
mon denominator of all mankind, 
namely, the Fatherhood of God. This 
“<elf-evident truth” they wisely used 
lo immediately equate Puritans, Cav- 
aliers, Catholics, Protestants, Jews, 
and Gentiles. With this greatest 
Common Denominator they rallied 
Germans, English, Scotch, 
Swedish, Dutch and French elements 


Irish, 


of the American population upon a 
platlorm where an equality before 
God called for an equality before the 
law of the land. Together they erected 
anew government to secure and pro- 
tect the God-given rights of all alike. 

This wisdom was merely a projec- 
the 
American History. From the first voy- 


tion of religious tradition of 
age of Columbus to the adoption of 
the Constitution of the last State ad- 
mitted to the Union, the discoverers, 
settlers and political organizers of 
America made their reliance upon 
God and religion the official founda- 
tion of all of their establishments. For 
instance, the first of all Democratic 
Constitutions, The Mayflower Com- 


pact, opens with the words “In the 
Name of God, Amen.” and consists 
merely of an expressed reliance upon 
the Moral Law for the peace and 
happiness ol its signers. Some sixty 
years later William Penn, the Quak- 
er, Was settling Pennsylvania com- 
munities with his timely and death- 
less admonition that “those who are 
not governed by God will be ruled 
by tyrants. Four years before the 
Declaration of Independence was 
written, George Mason, later the au- 
thor of the Virginia Bill of Rights, 
was telling the General Court of 
Virginia that ‘the laws of Nature are 
the laws of God whose authority can 
he superseded by no power on earth. 
A legislature must not obstruct our 
obedience to Him from whose pun- 
ishments they cannot protect us. All 
human constitutions which contra- 
dict His laws we are in conscience 
bound to disobey. Such have been 
the adjudications of our courts of 
justice. | 

Shortly thereafter came the climax. 
namely, the great religious and polit- 
ical Declaration of 1776. 

The mythical man from Mars who 
can look at the stream of our World 
History entire and at once from its 
source to the present time would be 
at no loss to understand the persist- 
ent convulsions of Furope as con- 
trasted with the peace and plenty of 


the United States of America. One 


"Hardaway, Robin V. 
1Q9. 


| Jefferson 


who, like our mythical Martian, sees 
the mathematics of history in its oper- 
ational perspective knows that the 
American is free only because — and 
So long as — he officially acknowledg- 
es the one Source and Author of lib- 
erty. Such an observer sees that the 
Furopean is a slave precisely hecause 
his politics denies God and sets up in 


his stead “the (Jovernment” as the 


stem and source ol all “rights, 
“goods,” “securities” and “‘privileg- 
es.’ The observer sees Rousseau. 


Danton, Robiespierre, Napoleon, Karl 
Marx, Hitler, Lenin, Trotsky and 
Stalin all denying God as the source 
of law, denying the integrity of the 
individual persons whom God cre- 
ated and substituting for both the 
might of government as the right of 
society, the all powerlul provender 
for the “race” or “class.” The observ- 
er knows that what the Old World 
needs is a strong injection of the 
“self-evident truths” of the American 
of Independence. He 
likewise sees that the United States 
could now protitably use a renewed 


leclaration 


understanding of the religious princi- 
ples underlying its own political, so- 
cial and economic health. Finally, in 
view of our present obsession with 
problems of “minorities,” “races,” 
“capital,” “labor,” and other group 
interets, he would undoubtedly rec- 


ommend that all Americans be im- 


mediately vaccinated once more 


against the persisting plague of Euro- 
pean collectivism. 


Around the Reading Table... 


(Unsiqned reviews in any section are by the editor) 


PROFESSIONAL 


About the Round Table. By Margaret 
R. Scherer. New York City: The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1945. 
About the Round Table by Marga- 


ret R. Scherer is a beautiful portrayal 
of the influence of the Arthurian leg- 
ends on literature, art, and music 
from their origin in the middle ages 
through their revival in the nineteenth 


Octoper, 1946 


century. Interesting background infor- 
mation, supplemented by pictures of 
early carvings, tapestries, and manu- 
scripts explains the interest in the ro- 
mances in the twelfth century when 
the stories were told by Thomas Mal- 
ory in his “Morte d’Arthur.” 
Throughout the narratives, which 
Miss Scherer has included in her 
book, she has caretully described the 


social backgrounds that influenced 
the treatment of the stories during 
the different periods of history. 
Always, however, from the earliest 
representation of Arthur in a carving 
on a cathedral in the twelfth century 
lo the wood carvings of Dante Gabri- 
el Rossetti and the paintings of Ed- 
ward Burne-Jones in the nineteenth 
century, the deeds of the knights, their 
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“arming and departure, the customs of 


chivalry, the tournaments and the 
jousts, the quest for the Holy Grail, 
and the stories of the coming and 
passing of Arthur have been popular 
subjects in painting as well as in lit- 
erature. Beautiful pictures of many of 
these paintings, copied from the orig- 
inal drawings, accompany the narra- 
tives in this book. Each picture, 
which is explained and accurately de- 
scribed, is carefully annotated giving 
the source, the date of the original 
production, and its present location. 

The author quotes from the poems 
of William Morris and Alfred Lord 
‘Tennyson and summarizes the story 
of Wagner's opera Parsifal”’ to illus- 
trate the influence of Arthurian leg- 
ends upon literature and music. Inter- 
est in the timeless themes is apparent 
even in the twentieth century in the 
publication of Edwin Arlington Rob- 
inson’s “Merlin,” “Lancelot,” and 
“Tristram. 

A helpful bibliography of romanc- 
ers and chroniclers, romances, and 
historical and critical works supple- 
ments the book and suggests further 
reading about the Round Table. 


— Frances WILLIAMS 
Instructor in English 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Doctoral Rissertations Accepted by 
American Universities, 1944-45, 
(Number 12). Arnold H. Trotier, 
Editor. New York: The H. W. 
Wilson Company, 1945. Pp. 68 +- 

xiii. 

The above title indicates the na- 
ture of this volume. Besides a list of 
dissertations classified by academic 
field and_ including the author's 
name, the title, and publisher (if 
one), there is a table of frequency 
of doctorates by subject and year for 
the period of 1935-36 to 1944-45 in- 
clusive and another of frequency 
by university and subject for 1944-45. 
Information concerning publication 
and loan practices of various uni- 
versities also is given. 

The material in this publication 
seems to be accurate, complete and 
well arranged for reference. Of 
course, it will be useful primarily to 
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of 


graduate 


officials 
schools, and graduate students. 


librarians, 


A few facts gleaned from this 
book may be of interest to readers 
of The Teachers College Journal. In 
all fields combined 3526 dissertations 
were produced in the peak year, 
1940-41. Since then there has been a 
decrease of forty per cent. The field 
of Education has shown almost ex- 
actly the same decrease. Dr. Trotier 
feels that it will require longer than 
four years to regain the sround lost 
in the past four years. 

As might be expected, the titles of 
the 198 dissertations in Education 
accepted in 1944-45 cover a wide 
range. The titles of a large percentage 
indicate that they deal rather speci- 
fically with important problems of 
curricula and teaching, in elemen- 


tary and high schools. 


FE. L. Wetsorn 
Director, Division of Research 
and Professor of Education 
Indiana State Teachers College 


GENERAL 


Reveille for Radicals. By Saul D. 
Alinsky. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. Pp. 228. $2.50. 
Since 1939 Alinsky has been a 


potent figure in the practical appli- 
cation of sociological principles in 
directing peoples to- 
wards better community conditions. 
He has centered most of his work 
in the Jungle section of Chicago, 
popularly known as Back-of-the 
Yards’, and has used his leadership 
to help people to a better understand- 
ing of such social ills as delinquency 
and crime, poor housing, poor sani- 
tation, race prejudice, and the like. 
His own energetic direction has been 
the key to much of the success of his 
community groups for study and ac- 


movements 


tion. 

Reveille for Radicals is not  pri- 
marily a report of the progress of 
these groups, but rather a text for 
others to follow in initiating similar 
movements. It does, however, abound 
with specilic examples and illustra- 
tive material gathered from the prac- 


tical experiences of the author, and 
seeks to help others to set in motion 
a dynamic, thinking, throbbing, 
movement of the people, concerned 
with an improvement of living rela- 
tionships for all the people of all 
times. It emphasizes the need for 
united community group eHort in the 
steady movement toward solutions 
to social problems. 


The volume is forcelully written 
and stimulating in the direction of 
pointing out the vast amount of 
community improvement which can 
and must stem only from the activity 
of that community itself. As a man- 
ual for group techniques, Or as a 
cuide to the development of more 
and equally successful group move. 
ments, the book fails to describe 
methods by which duplication may 
be tried. All of such guides to tech- 
niques are covered within the first 
two chapters of the book, and one 
reads on with a feeling of expectancy 


fulfilled. 


many, too, who will 


which is not 

There 
question the title as a_ sensational 
“blurb”, although the author 


condemns and 
the liberals the most dangerous ob- 


are 


for. 

conservatives calls 
stacle to the progress of civilization, 
the reader who is unswayed by such 
blasts finds that Alinsky’s radical’ 
is really the liberal. 
Name-calling and group labels weak- 
en rather than strengthen a basically 


progressive 
sound and inspiring book. 


| In the May issue of the Jour- 
nal, this section carried a re- 
view of STREAMLINED ENGLISH 
Lessons, by Frank Laubach. 
crediting publication to King’s 
Crown Press. This Press has 
since explained that they hold 
no claim as publishers of Dr. 
Laubach’s material, but were 
merely commissioned — by his 
commiltee to print the edition, 
and “whatever the qualities of 
the booklet, they are strictly 
the product of the group which 
commissioned this press to pre- 
pare the edition.” | 
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_.. Education in the News... 


An experiment in semantics at the 
high school level has been inaugu- 
rated at the Theodore Roosevelt 
High School in New York City. 
Fourth term “honors” students in 
English are enrolled in the course, 
which deals with the psychology ol 
language, techniques of persuasion, 
propaganda methods of 
scientilic thinking, and a_ study of 
public opinion. The objective of the 


analysis, 


course is the development of habits 
of adequate comprehension, the de- 
velopment of sensitivity to connota- 
tion, growth in critical thinking, and 
an understanding of the nature of 
public: opinion. 


Of interest to the student of 
social problems. is the March issue 
of Population Bulletin, published 
monthly by the Population Refer- 
ence Bureau, 1507 M. Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. The bulletin 
considers the “Level of Living of 
Earth's People’, basing comparative 
ligures on the real income of indi- 
viduals in terms of “international 
the 
amount of goods and services which 


units , which are defined as 


could be purchased for one dollar in 

the U. S. over the decade 1925-34. 
Accepting data 

The Conditions of Economic Prog- 


statistical from 
ress, by Colin Clark, the ten coun- 
tries having the lowest levels of liv- 
ing, in ascending rank order, are: 
China, British India, Lithuania, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, South Africa, Rus- 
sia, Yugoslavia, Estonia, and Italy. 
On the other end of the scale, the 
the highest 
levels in descending rank order, are: 
United States, Canada, New Zea- 
land, Great Britain, 
Argentina, Australia, 
lreland, and France. 
The Bulletin summarizes the find- 
ings of a number of population re- 
ports as they bear upon levels of 


len countries having 


Switzerland, 


Netherlands 


living, and presents concise sum- 
maries of each of the nations studied. 
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lt is a stimulating presentation of 
the facts with which men think. 
& & 
Classroom music teachers will be 
interested in a new book by Kitty 
Barne, Listening to the Orchestra, 


Bobbs-Merrill and 


Company. The volume includes full 


published by 


pictorial presentation of orchestral 
and 


ments, using for illustrations pictures 


of the NBC Symphony Orchestra. 


instruments seating arrange- 


Schools are no longer “America's 
sweetheart’, but run a poor third, 
coming in after roads and public 
health. So says Kyle Crichton, asso- 
ciate editor of Collier's, in a signed 
article entitled “Our Schools Are a 
Scandal”. When the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges, at a re- 
cent meeting in Chicago, demanded 
Federal aid of three billion dollars 
a year, it “made a brave gesture , 
according to Crichton. One would 
think that “a more moderate ap- 
proach might have a better chance’, 
he adds, but points out that educa- 
tors are encouraged by the support 
the Thomas-Hill-Ramspeck bill re- 
ceived in Congress last year. Crich- 
that 
Federal government is said to have 


ton points out to opponents 
viven land grants to schools which, 
in acreage, are equivalent to two and 
a half times the area of England; 
and it has also made outright grants 
of money to Land Grant colleges 
and vocational schools. 


In response to big business oppo- 
sition on the sround that Federal 
taxes would be increased, Crichton 
refers to a recent booklet issued by 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 
which “showed that good business 
was not possible in areas where 
illiteracy flourished. In these areas, 
no books and radios were sold, and 


very little of anything else.” The 
article points out that the economic- 
ally poor states, particularly the 


southern states, have the largest per 


capita number of children, so that 
the educational appropriations are 
the smallest per capita where they 
should be the largest. 
New York University has estab- 
lished the first working and research 
graduate scholarship in the highly 
specialized field of air freight. 
¢ 8 
A teacher training course which 
endeavors to orient the thinking of 
ex-service personnel along Air Age 
Education lines and which empha- 
sizes the methods of presenting avia- 
tion material to high school and 
college students—has been launched 
at Binghamton, N. Y. The course. 
lirst in a series, was started in an 
effort to assist schools and colleges 
in obtaining properly qualitied teach- 
ers of aviation subjects. 
$ 8 
Between five and six million per- 
air-minded through 
flight or ground service in the armed 
forces and through work in aircraft 
factories during World War Il, a 
recent check by the Air Transport 


Association of America disclosed. 
& & 


sons became 


new series’ of weekly radio 
broadcasts makes its bow entitled 
Exploring the Unknown. These pro- 
grams are produced by Sherman H. 
Dryer, former radio director of the 
University of Chicago, and are 
planned to bring scientific research 
to the layman in informative enter- 
tainment. Authenticity of content is 
assured by a collaborating board of 
including Dr. 
Thomas Parran, Surgeon General of 


the United States; Dr. Morris Fish- 
bein of the American Medical So. 
ciety; and Dr. Cornelius P. Rhoads, 
a director of the American Cancer 
Society. 


scientific leaders, 


The series is also recorded for 
classroom and adult study groups 
and are available from the Record- 


ings Division, New York University 
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Film Library, 26 Washington Place, 
New York 3, N. Y. One program is 
recorded on both sides of three 12- 
inch discs, playable on ordinary 
phonographs or on 78 r.p.m. play- 


backs. 

Thirty-two tuition scholarships at 
the Universities of Chicago, Wiscon- 
sin and Indiana have been estab- 
lished by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films to give teachers in schools and 
colleges an opportunity to study 
audio-visual motion picture teaching 


techniques. Awards will be for the 


1946 term, and all teachers. or 
school administrators whose work 
gives them special responsibilities 


for audio-visual instruction, are elig- 
ible to apply. 

The use of sound films in the class- 
room as an integral part of the 
school curriculum puts a dynamic 
teaching tool in the hands of the 
teacher, but to make the most of this 
new development, teachers must 
know and understand how it can be 
used most effectively. 

It is hoped that these summer 


scholarships will assist teacher train- 


WILLIAM C. BAGLEY 
1874 - 1946 


ing institutions in preparing teach- 
ers and educational leaders all over 
the country to improve the use of 
classroom motion pictures. All selec- 
tion of scholarship recipients will be 
made by ollicials at the three univr- 
sitis. 

Applicants for the scholarships to 
be awarded at the University of Chi- 
cago should write Dr. Stephen 
M. Corey, University of Chicago 
Center for the Study of Audio- 
Visual Instructional Materials, 5835 
Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37, Illi- 
noise. [hose interested in attend- 
ing the University of Wisconsin 
will apply to Dr. Walter A. Wittich, 
Director, Bureau of Visual Instruc- 
tion, University Extension Division, 
Madison 6, Wisconsin. At Indiana 
University selection will be made by 
L. C. Larson, consultant in audio- 
visual aids, Bureau of Audio-Visual 
Aids, Bloomington, Indiana. 

& & 

This year of 1946 will see the 
award of the first of the annual $1000 
awards to be made to the college or 
university teacher adjudged to have 


contributed most to the successful 


Ju Memoriam 


ils early days of teacher prepa- 
ration when the clarity and 


forcefulness of his writing made 
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For the first time in many 
years a new academic term be- 
gins without the sounding- 
board of “Events to Come in 
Education” of the late summer 
issues of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
coming from the editorial pen 
of W.C.B., for Dr. William C. 
Bagley died on July 1, after a 
full fifty-one years in the ser- 
vice of education. 

Dr. Bagley needs no eulogy: 
words of tribute are superfluous 
toa life which has left its own 
rich monument in works of 
lasting significance. The _ pres- 
ent generation of teachers was 
introduced to Dean Bagley in 


eloquent the dynamics of edu- 
cational philosophies. Advanced 
study and years in the class- 
room were highlighted by his 
leadership in conferences, in 
lecture halls, and in profession- 
al literature. Those who were 
privileged to know him per- 
sonally valued his alert inter- 
est, his constant encourage- 
ment, and his sincere, enthu- 
staslic the 


contributions of others to peda- 


commendation of 


gogical research and practice. 
He was the friend of the be- 
ginning teacher who strives to 
understand better herself and 
her profession. 


teaching of engineering students. 
The award will be under the au- 
spices of the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Engineering Education. and 
will be known as the George West. 


inghouse Award in Engineering Edy. 


cation. It was founded by the West. 
Educational Foundation 
to commemorate the 100th anniver- 


inghouse 


sary of the birth of the famous in- 
ventor. [The Committee on Award is 
chairmaned by Dr. Homer L. Dodge, 
President of Norwich University, 


Northfield, Vermont. 


& 


Modern Packaging Magazine has 
initiated five scholarship grants, each 
amounting to $300, to he awarded 
on the bases of outlines of research 
projects in any field of packaging. 
It is hoped that the attention of 
young scientists will thus be focused 
on the important problems of Amer- 
ican packagers in every field. Among 
the schools which have already ac- 
cepted the plan are: Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, University 
of California, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, and Cornell University, 


Some months ago the editor 
of SCHOOL AND SocIETY and 
THE TEACHERS COLLEGE JOUR- 
NAL planned an “editor's ex- 
change’, each preparing an ar- 
ticle for the publication of the 
other. Dr. Bagley chose as his 
topic the basic philosophical 
principles of school-community 
relations, to be featured in the 
Family-School-Community is- 
sue of the Journal in November. 


He died the 


Journal article. 


while writing 


solemn homage to a great and 


respected leader—and_ | 


The world of education pays 
pay 
| 


tribute to a friend. 


BERNARDINE SCHMIDT 


TEACHERS COLLEGE JOURNAL 
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EXTENSION CLASSES 
CORRESPONDENCE STUDY 
AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 
ADULT EDUCATION 
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Write: V. L. Tatiock, Director 
INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


his for complete information 


Through College 


Moving Forward 
H | Social welfare workers, nurs- 
| teachers, newswriters, re- 
—_ | lurned servicemen, club lead- 
els, ministers, housewives and 
businessmen take advantage 
adult education facilities 
~ JOURNAL } offered in their own home 


‘Mmmunities by Indiana State. 


College for 
Tonight 


Local schools are converted 
to college classrooms when 
there is a demand for ex- 
tension work in a com- 
munity. Regular faculty 
members from Indiana 
State meet classes and lead 
in the learning which aug- 
ments and refreshes pro- 
fessional education. 
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Center of Campus Activities 


BALLROOM 

RECREATIONAL ROOM 

SWIMMING POOL | 
CAFETERIA 


FORMAL LOUNGE 
MEETING ROOMS 
HOTEL ROOMS 
SODA SHOP 


STUDENT UNION AUDITORIUM 


Center of Community Activities 


RELIGIOUS AND PUBLIC INTEREST FORUMS 
TERRE HAUTE CIVIC AND COLLEGE SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


CIVIC MUSIC SERIES 
HIGH SCHOOL COMMENCEMENTS 
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